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Perspective and a Look Ahead 


book, The Great Plains, the noted historian 

Walter Prescott Webb says, “The failure to 
recognize the fact that the Plains destroyed the 
old formula for living and demanded a new one 
led the settlers into disaster, the lawmakers into 
error, and (now) leads all who will not see into 
confusion.” 

In this shrewd analysis is to be found, we be- 
lieve, the principal clues to the questions, and 
the answers thereto, which have beset rural edu- 
cation these past 40 years in particular —with sat- 
isfactory solutions often elusive and unattained. 
Certainly the formula for rural living has been 
modified as drastically by the widespread adop- 
tion of mechanized and commercial (as distin- 
guished from subsistence) farming as were the 
customs and living habits of the pioneer back- 
woodsmen who emerged from the forest with 
axe and rifle only to find, as they deployed upon 
the Plains, that new tools, new utensils, new 
weapons, and a new kind of horsepower were 
necessary if they were to subjugate the prairies 
—and survive. 

The underlying characteristic of rural life these 
past two generations has been change, in most 
sections of the country, enormous and fundamen- 
tal change. Thus with slight paraphrasing the 
historian’s comment may well be applied to ru- 
ral education. In a country and in a century 
noted for material progress, no more complete 
or more rapid transformation can be found than 
in rural living. And the end is not yet in sight, 
although the character of this series of rural mu- 
tations may be about to be reversed. 

The basic question to be considered by the 
forthcoming National Conference on Rural Edu- 
cation, and by succeeding conferences like it, is 
not “Has the challenge of the changing rural 
scene been met adequately by continuing adap- 
tations in rural education?” but rather the ques- 
tion is “What provision shall be made, what ma- 
chinery shall be set up by which educational 
philosophers, administrators, and curriculum spe- 
cialists can assure us that rural education will 
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keep better pace with future changes in rural 
living and that the lives of rural children will be 
further enriched thereby?” 

To provide a forum for the expression of ideas 
of recognized authorities in answer to this and 
related questions is the purpose of this issue. 

Only those familiar with rural life and en- 
gaged in rural education are likely to have any 
real conception of the range and complexity of 
the tasks confronting it since 1914. It is doubtful, 
also, whether the necessity for adapting rural 
education to rapidly changing conditions has 
been exceeded in any segment of the educational 
enterprise anywhere or at any time in our his- 
tory. To point this out is not to sit in judgment on 
the quality of the thinking and action by which 
these conditions have been set, nor to castigate 
lawmakers and officials for failure to provide 
soon enough the legal bases for adaptations. 

At the risk of oversimplification it may be said 
that, in comparison, the chief problem of urban 
education has been one of providing for more 
people. Population increases in urban areas have 
been the rule and have given urban educators 
many headaches, but the basic concerns of our 
cities, those of sanitation, water supply, power, 
transportation, communication, police protection, 
education, and recreation are relatively un- 
changed in kind however greater they may be 
in degree. Thus seldom, if ever, have school 
administrators and curriculum specialists in ur- 
ban areas faced the complex situations common- 
place in rural education; yet, all too often, urban 
thinking has dominated rural practice. 

The fundamentals of life for the city dweller 
have not been altered materially since the advent 
of electricity and the telephone. The adaptations 
he has been forced to make have been those of 
degree, not kind. Contrast this relative stability 
with the transient qualities of recent rural living. 
Inventions of modern times have revolutionized 
not only the methods and processes of agricul- 
ture but the farmer’s life as well. The automo- 
bile, the telephone, electricity with its dependent 
facilities in radio and television, all have joined 
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to end the former isolation of rural areas, an 
isolation quite incomprehensible to those who 
have never experienced it. 

The farm tractor and other power tools and 
machines, along with better methods of fertili- 
zation and tillage, plus the release of acreage 
formerly devoted to raising animal feeds, have 
quadrupled the capacity for production of food 
and fiber for human consumption. This added 
productivity has released the manpower needed 
to wage successfully two world wars and to meet 
the increasingly greater demands for wage earn- 
ers in a constantly developing industrialized so- 
ciety. As a further consequence, fewer and few- 
er farm families have been necessary (and all 
other phases of our economy are largely depend- 
ent upon the farmers’ ability to feed the popula- 
tion) until today, only one-seventh to one-eighth 
of our total population is engaged in agricultural 
pursuits and the forecast is that in the foresee- 
able future only one-tenth will be so employed. 
Rural education, therefore, has been forced to 
adapt itself not only to a revolution in farm life 
but to a relatively declining population, a more 
difficult situation to meet than expansion. 

Thus the error in the fashionable habit of 
thinking of rural life and rural education as dull, 
monotonous, and unchanging may be pointed 
out. Actually, the transformation in rural living 
has been dramatic, rapid, and relatively com- 
plete—so rapid and so complete that rural edu- 
cation can be forgiven, perhaps, if at times it has 
failed to keep up. The first task is to make sure 
that rural education does keep up. This done, 
some interesting possibilities present themselves. 

It is quite possible, even probable, that most 
of the decline in farm population has taken place 
—that the predicted ten per cent (of a future 
population of 200,000,000 or more ), the tenth who 
are expected to engage in agriculture, will be the 
irreducible minimum and will not be greatly dif- 
ferent, in actual numbers, from the present rural 
population. Also, a reverse trend in population 
distribution may have begun. It is now reported 
that twenty per cent (and the proportion is 
much greater in some areas ) of today’s rural resi- 
dents are not engaged in agriculture, but repre- 
sent a constantly increasing migration from our 
cities, both large and small. Even today, the 
assumption that rural life is predominantly farm 
life no longer holds. Rural life has a broader 
basis than agriculture, and rural education must 
recognize that fact. A realization of the inherent 
values in rural life, independent of farm life, 
is needed by rural sociologists and rural edu- 
cators, alike. 

For the first time in half a century it soon may 
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be possible for rural educators, administrators, 
and curriculum makers to get relief, however 
brief, from devising makeshift and temporary 
solutions to transitional problems caused by de- 
clining enrollments. They may even find them- 
selves in the fortunate position of being able to 
see where they have been and perhaps to try to 
determine within reasonable limits where they 
are going. And therein lies a present danger. Ac- 
customed as they have been to conditions of 
rapid shifting and a relatively declining popula- 
tion, the possibility that rural life and rural popu- 
lation may stabilize not far from present levels 
may go unrecognized. 

Assuming again that a respite, an opportunity 
for careful thinking is before them, there are 
many possibilities worthy of the attention of 
thinkers, planners, and administrators in rural 
education. First, there remains the question of 
what constitutes education for effective personal 
and civic living, a problem common to all edu- 
cation, but having some special implications in 
rural life. 

Second, there are the financial and curricular 
questions posed by the exodus from town and 
city. The erstwhile town or city householder 
turned rural resident is not likely to own property 
with an assessed valuation commensurate with 
the number of his children. The tax base per 
child suffers accordingly. Also, his family is in 
the country but, as yet, not of it. Thus his ideas 
on curriculum and courses of study are likely to 
be more urban than rural in character and thus 
are likely to differ considerably from those of 
his farm neighbors. 

Third, and again assuming that the flight from 
the farm is slowing down and that the irreduci- 
ble level of farm population will soon be reached, 
it should become possible to throw off the shack- 
ling influences of city curricula and to develop 
a truly rural school, drawing upon the admitted- 
ly valuable content of rural life, rural pursuits, 
and rural assets. With some justification in the 
light of history, since so many of its graduates 
found their way to the cities, the rural school 
has been remarkably efficient in educating rural 
youth away from the farm. Great progress has 
been made in some regions in educating rural 
youth for rural living but a great deal more 
needs to be done, and it can be done with more 
assurance since a relatively stable rural popula- 
tion, both in numbers and in personnel, may now 
be a distinct possibility. 

Fourth, the improved technology of agricul- 
ture, which has reduced the need for farm num- 
bers, has greatly increased the need for higher 
abilities in soil science, in animal husbandry, and 
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in mechanics. Crop farming and animal hus- 
bandry are today both art and science, while the 
demands upon mechanical skill and ingenuity 
are almost more than ordinary, untrained, abili- 
ty can meet. Except for automotive and electri- 
cal equipment, most farm machinery is poorly 
engineered and poorly designed from all stand- 
points—operation, maintenance, and durability. 
The struggle of the average farmer to gain me- 
chanical competence and to secure control of his 
machinery is usually pitiful to behold. It is an 
exceptional farmer who has the mechanical skill 
to operate today’s farm machinery at anywhere 
near rated capacity or to maintain it for any- 
where near its expected life. A strong, practical 
program of training in applied engineering and 
farm mechanics is urgently needed. On the farm 
at least, the mechanical age is almost too much 
for men without special training to handle. 
Fifth, possibility of the development of a new 
type of rural town or village should be studied 
without prejudice, and the advantages and dis- 
advantages of a type of rural organization new 
to America should be carefully assessed. Simply 
because farmers in America traditionally have 
lived on isolated farmsteads is no reason why 
some other form of rural organization might not 
be more advantageous, at least in the more fer- 
tile, intensively farmed areas. One of the historic 
reasons why farmers live on their cultivated 
acres no longer exists. Automobiles, trucks, trac- 
tors and rubber-tired machinery give farmers a 
mobility never before known. Fields five or 
even ten miles away can be farmed without seri- 
ous loss of time. A village-type organization with 
homes clustered around community facilities and 
a community school might present worthwhile 
advantages. For example, the need for transport- 
ing small school children in buses for miles early 
each morning and late each evening, a current 
practice deserving careful scrutiny, would be 
largely eliminated. Sanitation—now a misnomer 
on most farms—could easily be improved, and 
fire protection on the farmer’s house, now almost 
non-existent, could be had at a reasonable cost. 
Sixth, and last in this short sample of the many 
possibilities, is the opportunity which may yet 
be seized of preserving the spirit of adventure, 
(or what remains of it) found most often, we 
believe, in rural people. The desire for personal 
freedom and independence, and more impor- 
tantly, the willingness to take responsibility for 
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decisions, are probably strongest in our rural 
communities. The new rural school may well 
provide our best opportunity to preserve these 
priceless qualities. Furthermore, the increasing 
range of rural contacts through better roads and 
the automobile has increased the need for social 
understanding and the development of leader- 
ship in rural communities which must supply, 
perforce, their own “organization” and provide 
for their own social, political, and recreational 
needs and interests. 

The history of rural education may thus be 
compared to a military campaign involving a 
long continued retreat, with sometimes ‘rantic 
efforts to adapt to severe losses in personnel. Un- 
less defeat be conceded in advance, at some 
point in every campaign there comes a moment 
when front lines can and must be held—even 
plans for a counteroffensive made. There are 
many signs pointing to the possibility that such 
opportunity may now be present in rural educa- 
tion. There is no better time than now for careful 
planning based upon an entirely new analysis 
and freed from the assumption that what has 
happened in the past will inevitably occur in the 


future. 
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In choosing topics to be covered and in se- 
lecting authors, we called for the aid and assist- 
ance of an informal committee consisting of 
M. L. Cushman, then professor of rural educa- 
tion and educational administration, Iowa State 
College, Ames; Howard A. Dawson, director of 
rural services, Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, Washington, D. C.; William McKinley 
Robinson, director, Department of Rural Life 
and Education, Western Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo; and Gordon I. Swanson, assistant profes- 
sor, Department of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul Campus, St. Paul. 
Without the able assistance and independent 
judgment of these dedicated members and friends 
of Phi Delta Kappa the task of organizing this 
issue would have been long and arduous, even 
impossible. We are glad to acknowledge this 
debt and to give these cooperators full credit 
for suggesting theme and scope. Our authors, 
themselves are responsible, of course, for the 
quality of content. We had only the extremely 
pleasant and comparatively simple task of ar- 
ranging and marking copy for the printer.—L. A. 





Today, education is perhaps the most important function 
of state and local governments. — U. S. Supreme Court. 








The Reality of Rural Rilecetion 





Rural education is a distinctive field, distinguished by special problems arising 
from sparsity of population. Rural people generally depend upon immediate 
community resources to make their living, and they have to live far apart. The 
rural environment creates many administrative and instructional problems but 
it also provides resources which, with ingenuity, can become assets in their so- 
lution. Broader than mere schooling, as is true of all education, rural education 
has contributed to the enrichment of the philosophy and program of education 
everywhere. It has developed a nation of responsible rural citizens and sci- 
entific, businessmen farmers whose productivity is the highest in the world. 
Its unique characteristics and problems, as well as the numbers of children, 
youth, and adults involved, justify it as an area of professional specialization. 





By M. L. CUSHMAN 


BVIOUSLY, rural education is the education 
() of rural people. But who are rural peo- 
ple? The United States Census classifies 
as rural all people who live in the open country 
and in hamlets, villages and towns of 2,500 peo- 
ple or less. This is manifestly an arbitrary defini- 
tion. There are many places considerably smaller 
than 2,500 population which are suburban resi- 
dence centers with people socially and economi- 
cally quite like their neighbors who happen to 
live on the inside of municipal boundary lines. 
Also, there are in almost all parts of the country 
but particularly in the south and mid-west many 
towns of 3,000, 5,000 or even more which are 
primarily farmer’s trading posts. Population fig- 
ures may be a rough guide but there are other 
characteristics distinguishing what is rural. 
There are some who call rural those communi- 
ties where occupations are primarily related to 
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agriculture, and most of the rural people of the 
United States are engaged in production and 
processing of agricultural products or cater im- 
mediately, like the small-town druggist or bank- 
er, to those who do. But along our seacoasts and 
around our major lakes are many fishing villages. 
In parts of such states as Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, and others, there are many mining towns. 
In the Pacific Northwest and in the South there 
are communities whose livelihood depends pri- 
marily upon forestry. In New England, Upper 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and in some of 
the Mountain States are small communities pri- 
marily dependent on sportsmen’s fishing, cool 
climate, and green forests for incomes produced 
by catering to the summer resorter, the hunter 
and the vacationist. All these types of communi- 
ties are likewise rural. 

There are two common denominators running 
through all these community types. First, there 
is a relatively low density of population. People 
just live farther apart than in cities, and com- 
munities are simply small. Secondly, most of the 
people in rural communities are primarily de- 
pendent for their livelihood upon the immediate- 
ly surrounding resources and the uses made of 
them. These resources may be rich soil, lakes, 
minerals, or trees, but the inhabitants secure 
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their living from them rather directly. When a 
population aggregate grows so large that the 
majority of the people make their living by the 
processing of raw materials brought in from 
distant places into such manufactured goods as 
automobiles, washing machines, radios, and 
clothing, people take on the social and economic 
characteristics usually associated with cities and 
the community is no longer rural. The words 
rural and urban are therefore somewhat relative 
in their meaning. 


Unique Administrative Problems 


There are certain distinguishing features of 
rural education which make it a significant part 
of the sum-total of American education. When 
one looks at the educational problems confront- 
ing rural people he sees some which are unique. 
It must be recognized, of course, that as a hu- 
man being the rural child is basically not much 
different from the urban child. His education has 
precisely the same general objectives as the edu- 
cation of his urban cousin. He has the same need 
as any other child for maintaining his health, for 
learning the fundamental processes, earning a 
living, becoming a good citizen, using his leisure 
time wisely, establishing a home, and growing 
in ethical character. It is the means by which 
schools help him in his total development that 
constitute the uniqueness of rural education. 
Some of these means are administrative and 
some are instructional in character. 

The reorganization of school districts and the 
development of larger attendance units, a major 
problem in most states, is almost entirely a rural 
problem. The extension of school transportation 
to gain more adequate and more economical 
coverage is largely a rural problem, occasioned 
by great distances and the sparsity of population. 
The development of adequate intermediate units 
of organization, assignment of functions to them, 
and satisfactory financing of their services are 
commanding increased attention by rural edu- 
cators. The amount and character of the leader- 
ship which should properly be exercised by lay 
citizens is a problem increasingly important as the 
number of closed but non-reorganized schools, 
usually one-room schools, continues to increase 
and to deprive hundreds of thousands of rural 
people of their educational birthright. 

Adequate financing of rural education is a 
most difficult problem since farm people have 
only one-eighth of the nation’s income and over 
one-fourth of the nation’s children, and since 
rural communities have 45 per cent of the na- 
tion’s children and only 38 per cent of available 
school funds. Indeed, one of the major explana- 
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tions for the complexity of many state aid fi- 
nance formulas is the great variation in ability, 
effort, and expenditures among rural districts. 

In many parts of the country semi-nomadic 
rural people follow the seasonal harvests of 
many agricultural crops, throwing sudden and 
heavy loads upon the educational facilities of 
communities where they work temporarily, an 
impact comparable to that found in many “fed- 
erally impacted” areas but which is not re- 
imbursed by comparable federal, or even state, 
funds. Four-fifths of the nation’s teacher shortage 
and the inadequate classroom instruction thus 
produced are currently borne by rural people. 
In many places adequately prepared, profes- 
sional, administrative leadership is not available 
to help rural people solve their problems. Rural 
people also have more than their share of the 
nation’s school building shortage. Rural educa- 
tion is distinguished then by the difficulty, the 
uniqueness, and the persistence of many ad- 
ministrative problems. 


Problems Unique to the Educational Program 


Another series of distinguishing characteristics 
pertains to the educational program. It is a 
generally accepted principle that the educational 
experiences of children should be indigenous 
to their environment, that is, the methods, ma- 
terials, ideas and ideals, the attitudes and ap- 
preciations, of educational programs should 
grow out of, be related to, and utilize the re- 
sources of, the environmental experiences of the 
children participating in the learning activities. 
The mechanization and commercialization of 
agriculture, the rising levels and standards of 
living, the change in rural social organization 
from neighborhoods to communities and to mul- 
ti-community associational structures, the con- 
tinuing urbanward migration, and many other 
socio-economic characteristics, demand the in- 
clusion in the curriculum of such subjects as 
farm shop, vocational agriculture, safety educa- 
tion, biological sciences, homemaking, consumer 
education, accounting, and vocational guidance. 
A rural school which today has only a “three-R” 
elementary program and a strictly academic, 
college-preparatory secondary program is woe- 
fully obsolete. 

Rural schools have the unique problem of 
educating for rural living these children who will 
remain there plus the problem of educating for 
the urban environment the 40 to 60 per cent who 
ultimately will live in cities. Both elementary 
and high schools in rural areas must utilize far 
better than they have the local community ma- 
terial resources, the farms, the homes, local 
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businesses, growing plants and animals, and 
local human resources, people with unique ex- 
periences and abilities. In some communities, 
rural schools must compensate for local com- 
munity deficiencies, the handicaps of poor rec- 
reational facilities, such as limited adult educa- 
tion, few vocational opportunities, worn-out 
soil, cut-over forests, and even poverty. Their 
aim should be the improvement of the over-all 
quality of rural living. Many rural schools are 
doing these things, and when they do they are 
called “community schools,” a phrase that has 
taken on a significant meaning in American edu- 
cation in the last two decades. The concept of 
“the community school” is a unique contribution 
of rural education to the basic philosophy of 
American education. The educational program 
based on this philosophy makes rural education 
a distinctive field. 


More Than Schooling 


Rural education is more than the education of 
children in one-room country schools. In 1918 
there were about 215,000 such schools. Today 
there are fewer than 60,000. With an average 
enrollment of about 15 pupils the number of 
rural children who attend them is probably less 
than one million. Thus, there is only one rural 
child in 14 still attending such schools. There 
are more than seven and one-half million rural 
children riding school buses daily to village, 
town, consolidated and small city school systems. 
Many times more rural children are attending 
school in 12-grade systems managed by local 
boards of education and administered by local 
community school superintendents than are at- 
tending one-room schools. The schools that serve 
these rural communities should offer all the 
needed educational services they can and those 
they cannot provide must be secured from some 
county, or other intermediate, unit of adminis- 
tration. 

Butterworth and Dawson’ have defined the 
rural school in general terms as follows: 


1. It is a school that serves an area of relatively 
sparse population. 

2. It is a school that serves the whole rural com- 
munity, including a hamlet or village and its sur- 
rounding open-country territory. 

3. It is a school that includes both elementary 
and secondary grades as needed to provide an ade- 
quate educational program. 

4. While, predominantly, the rural school in the 
United States is one located in an agricultural area, 


1 Butterworth, Julian E. and Dawson, Howard A. The Mod- 
ern Rural School. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


1952. pp. 135-36. 
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it does not exclude the school serving other occupa- 
tional groups in sparsely settled regions. 


Just as all education is broader than schooling, 
so rural education is broader than the rural 
school. The rural community itself is a powerful 
educative force with 4-H Club work, scouts, 
churches, recreation, movies, local government, 
libraries, businesses, community clubs, extension 
services, and other agencies. 


Part of the Whole, Yet Specialized 


Rural education is also a part of the whole of 
American education; it has many more charac- 
teristics common to all education than features 
which are different. The reason for separating 
out of American education that which we call 
rural is the same as the justification for looking 
independently at elementary education, audio- 
visual education, or vocational education. Rural 
education has singular problems requiring spe- 
cialization on the part of its personnel, and con- 
centrated study and research for the solution of 
its difficulties. 

Indeed, it is precisely because many thousands 
of teachers, administrators, and scholars have 
devoted, respectively, their best teaching, man- 
agement, and research to it that our rural people 
stand as cultured, businesslike, scientific, pro- 
ductive citizens, quite in contrast to the usual 
characterization of rural people in other lands 
as peasants. 


A Permanent Reality 


The magnitude of the problems involved, the 
large numbers of children in rural schools of all 
types, and the need for well-qualified personnel 
make rural education one of the major areas of 
all education. In spite of the growing urbaniza- 
tion of American life there will always be rural 
education, because there will always be a sig- 
nificant portion of our people engaged in the 
production of the food and fiber needed to feed, 
clothe, and house our nation. The specialist in 
rural education is working on the growing edge, 
the frontier, of American education. 


Schools have been preoccupied with knowledge. 
They tend to understress attitudes and the develop- 
ment of understanding. We exaggerate what can be 
done within school buildings and on_ university 
campuses. We believe we can so change the chil- 
dren and young people that they will change the 
community. Later we often discover that it is the 
community that has changed the children.—Er- 
nest O. Melby. 




















Sociological Aspects of Rural Education 





Rural education is not a separate and independent way in American life. 


Rather, it is bound up tightly in the American “web” and cannot be studied 
apart from it. With this concept as a point of departure’ this article, which deals 
with some social aspects of rural education, considers rural education in relation 
to: 1) rural regions of the United States; 2) different social groups; 3) popula- 
tion trends; 4) property values; 5) the preparation of the rural teacher for rural 


community life; and, 6) social aspects of the curriculum. 





MERICA is a whole of many interrelated 
A parts. For America to function best the 
parts must “click.” One part of the 
“whole” is American rural life and its educational 
program. Indeed, rural life and education are a 
functional part of American culture and cannot 
properly be considered as separate entities. 
There are many practical implications of the 
idea of the interdependent wholeness of America 
and American education. It should be clear that 
rural educators must know and _ understand, 
first, the whole of American civilization and 
second, rural life and rural education. With this 
approach, educators may be expected to adjust 
rural youth both to rural life and to American 
life in one educational process. 


Rural Regions and Rural Education 


The widespread movement of urban and ru- 
ral people to and from different parts of America 
make this “wholeness” concept important in an- 
other way. The chances are great that a youth 
educated in one part of the country will live and 
work, during his lifetime, in several other parts. 
Were he educated for rural life only, especially 
a particular type of rural life, he would be se- 
verely handicapped in attempting to adjust to 
another rural region or to urban life. 

Sociologists have identified several regions of 
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rural life within the United States. These region- 
al ways of rural life help make up the wholeness 
of American rural culture. And in each of these 
regions social-economic life is different. Despite 
much population movement it is still a fact that 
many persons live a great part or all of their lives 
within a region. As a consequence, rural educa- 
tion must be adjusted to rural regional life as 
well as to American life as a whole. 

A recent description of regions has been made 
by Zimmerman and DuWors.? These authors 
identified the following regions: the South, the 
Appalachian-Ozark, the Northeast Urban, the 
Cornbelt, the Arid West, and the Pacific Regions. 

The West (Montana, Wyoming, Colorado and 
New Mexico) is called by them the Arid West. 
Agriculture in sugar beets, beans, potatoes, and 
cattle is most common. Here the “struggle for 
water” is universal. Here, also a vast natural 
store of minerals awaits development. 

In the West, rural youths, especially, must 
learn how 1) to use water, 2) to adapt agricul. 
ture to an arid region, 3) to relate the oases to 
the dry land, and 4) to apply science and tech- 
nology to vast mineral resources. 

The South is still primarily a land of cotton, 
tobacco, great plantations, and sharecroppers. 
But rural life in the South is changing. New 
feeds for cattle are being developed, and agri- 





LESLIE D. ZELENY (Eta 210 and Alpha Mu 1093) 
is chairman, Division of the Social Studies, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. joun 
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1In addition to the experience of the writers this article has 
relied upon the following sources: C. C. Zimmerman and Rich- 
ard DuWors, Graphic Regional Sociology. Cambridge: The Phil- 
lips Book Store, 1952; and T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of 
Rural Life. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1958. Full re- 
sponsibility is assumed by the authors of this article for inter- 
pretations which are made. 

2See Zimmerman and DuWors, op. cit. 
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culture in general is utilizing agricultural sci- 
ence. In urban areas industry is increasing in im- 
portance. The South is prospering. Agriculture, 
operated by well-to-do planters and relatively 
poor rural Negroes and whites, provides a situa- 
tion which sometimes contributes to antagonisms 
between these races. 

In the South, rural youths need to know cot- 
ton and tobacco agriculture. But, in addition, the 
study of industry, technology and urban occupa- 
tions will help many rural youths who, in the 
future, will seek jobs in southern cities. Ways of 
resolving human relations problems connected 
with white-Negro populations are important. 

The Northeast Urban, “center of living” of the 
United States and of western civilization, has 
great cities, declining in influence as cleaner sub- 
urbs develop, making great metropolitan dis- 
tricts. Thus in the Northeast, rural residents are 
more commuters than agrarians. Agriculture 
tends to be of the dairying and gardening type 
and sensitive to changes in city demands. 

Rural youths of the Northeast need to relate 
their lives to metropolitan areas which include 
rural-urban ways of life. Rural teachers and 
youths of the Northeast need to be aware of the 
emerging social-economic problems of a rural 
metropolitan culture. 

In summary, and without further reference to 
other regions, we may say that rural education 
should include in its program, not only knowl- 
edge and ways of living in the total culture of 
the United States, but it should also place em- 
phasis upon the ways of life of the region in 
which the youth lives or may later live. 

Even education for one kind of rural life is 
insufficient, because the life and work of a dairy 
farmer is much different from the life and work 
of a cotton raiser. And the life of a cattle rancher 
is quite a different thing from the life of an 
orange grower. As a consequence, even a farm 
youth needs to know many kinds of farming if 
he is to be adapted to rural life everywhere. 


Different Groups in Rural Life 


Despite recent urban influences, however, the 
rural citizen still lives with his wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, beets, fruit and livestock; and he struggles 
to adjust these living things to the regularities 
and irregularities of mother nature. The science 
of agriculture is the farmers’ guide. No rural 
youth, therefore, should be without training in 
the science of agriculture.’ 


* See T. Lynn Smith, op. cit. 

*See T. Lynn-Smith, op. cit. In writing this section Smith’s 
work has been used as a source of information. The writers are 
responsible for interpretations made. 
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Rural life has more than its regional aspects; 
it includes numerous groups‘ to which rural 
youth and rural education must adjust. 

There is the rural family, usually larger than 
in the city, in which the contacts of family life 
are probably more frequent than in the city fam- 
ily. Perhaps the study of desirable family life is 
even more important for the rural than for the 
city school. 

In many rural areas the school remains the 
center of a rural neighborhood—the center of 
the life of a few families. The school may pro- 
vide the only group life, outside of the family, 
these persons have. The rural teacher in this type 
of district is expected to be an informal com- 
munity leader. Teacher training which omits 
rural community leadership study for these 
teachers is guilty of an oversight. Training in 
this aspect of living in the isolated rural com- 
munity is probably as important as training in 
some of the more technical aspects of the teach- 
er’s work. 

Despite the fact that the rural neighborhood is 
often a center of rural life, it is not so much so 
nor so often so as in years past. Farm families 
are having their attentions diverted more and 
more to the larger centers and to the country as 
a whole. This is because the agencies of travel 
and communication are extending urban, nation- 
al, and world influences even to the remotest 
areas, thus the former relatively tight controls of 
the family and neighborhood are being relaxed. 
Rural teachers and rural youth require an educa- 
tion with a broad perspective if they are to make 
the required adjustments. The group life of the 
modern rural citizen is local and it is also as wide 
as the world. 


Products of America’s Best 


In rural America, as elsewhere, people live on 
different social-economic levels, not too clearly 
marked, however. The owners of large tracts of 
land may be said to belong to an upper class. 
Small owners and operators belong to the middle 
class. At the lower end of the socio-economic 
scale are the transient farm laborers and share- 
croppers. 

The majority of farmers belong to the middle 
class of ordinary farm operators, whether own- 
ers or renters. In most sections of the country 
this middle class forms an important bridge be- 
tween the upper and lower classes and makes 
possible the upward movement of individual 
families. Pupils from this class are probably the 
best adjusted socially; and in the successful 
America of today, they are the product of con- 
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tacts with much of the best American civilization 
has to offer. Also, pupils from the great middle 
agricultural classes hold firm many of America’s 
traditional moral standards. 

Rural teachers, usually from middle class or 
rural or small-town life, have little difficulty ad- 
justing to youths from middle class homes. Some 
rural schools, especially in the west, enroll pupils 
from the homes of only the upper and lower 
classes because small owners have ceased to 
exist. The pupils from one class live in a social 
atmosphere which includes the social “niceties,” 
good books, music, travel, good conversation, 
adequate health and dental care, and are likely 
to feel and to act superior. On the other hand, 
pupils from migrant labor and sharecropper 
homes live in a social atmosphere characterized 
by the absence of many of these advantages. 
They are likely to feel inferior and, in many in- 
stances, to respond to the school situation with 
antagonistic behavior. 

Rural teachers may be expected to have diffi- 
culty adjusting to children from the upper and 
the lower class groups. One of the duties of a 
rural teacher, then, is to know and to understand 
all rural social classes in her neighborhood and 
to learn to adjust to them. 


Population Trends and Rural Education 


Declines in rural population have intensified 
some group problems in both urban and rural 
areas. Movement from rural areas has contrib- 
uted to the swelling population of the cities and 
has forced many urban schools to operate on 
“two shift” schedules. Accompanying the urban 
increase has been a rural decrease, with rural 
schools closing for lack of students. The rural 
decrease is probably due to the introduction of 
modern farming methods accompanied by a less- 
ening of the need for farm “hands.” These rural 
families with little economic resources then move 
to the city, thus reducing rural school population 
and enrollment and at the same time tending 
to put an increased burden on city agencies. 

As the population of rural communities has de- 
clined, school enrollments have dropped and 
problems of rural education have intensified. 
Consolidation, centralization, abandonment, dis- 
solution and annexation, joint districts, union 
districts and county districts are all accompani- 
ments of the decline. As has been pointed out, 
this decline may leave in a small school district, 
say, only the four children of two large landown- 
ers and the ten children of the “hired man.” Class 
feeling tends to be intensified by a change which 
may leave only upper and lower class children 


in a rural school district. When children of large 
owners, small owners, renters, operators, and 
laborers are all in the same school the phenom- 
enon of social class is not so easily recognized. 


Social Aspects of Taxation Problems 


The shift in sources of money in recent years 
has placed heavy tax burdens upon real and per- 
sonal property. As a consequence, insufficient 
funds have been raised for financing schools 
through the property tax. Extra money has been 
required from state taxes in the form of state 
aid. But state aid often is calculated in terms of 
average daily attendance or instructional units, 
and instructional units are often defined with the 
urban population of the state in mind. Laws 
have been so phrased that benefits are given to 
schools cooperating in a consolidation program 
and denied to those schools standing alone, 
schools meeting well the needs of a small neigh- 
borhood. Where consolidation is impractical or 
impossible rural education suffers. 

Thus the very laws to which the rural school 
looks for financial help may appear, paradoxi- 
cally, to be arrayed against it. The general finan- 
cial support of the rural school is lessened, too, 
because rural valuations for tax purposes tend to 
be static. This situation gives the rural district 
an advantage when population goes down, but 
overhead costs have a way of going up without 
regard to the population. This static valuation 
sets a limit on money available for the improve- 
ment of instruction. There are psychological and 
sociological aspects of this problem, too. The idea 
of “narrow limits” is firmly entrenched in many 
rural minds. A general feeling of helplessness, 
which is not usually a part of the rural personal 
or home view, has become an educational by- 
product. A more positive attitude is desirable. 


The Rural Teacher in the Rural Community 


A good rural teacher is not only trained in 
teaching but she also understands and enjoys 
rural ways of life and considers teaching in a 
rural school not a stopping place while waiting 
for a “city” contract, but a permanent occupa- 
tion. A teacher, to be an asset to a rural com- 
munity, must have preparation which will fit her 
for rural educational leadership. She must be 
creative. In many instances emergency teachers 
have done a good job because they were picked 
from the local community. They made up in 
love and devotion to the rural child what they 
lacked in professional techniques and college 
hours. As we attempt to replace these teachers 
with more professionally prepared ones we shall 
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do well to include in the preparation of the lat- 
ter a thorough study of American communities, 
with emphasis upon the rural community. 


The Rural School Curriculum 


There need not be too much difference in the 
approach to matters of curriculum in a rural sit- 
uation from that in an urban area. Variations 
that may be made will consider different social 
aspects and implications of subject matter. When 
the teaching of basic tool subjects, the social 
studies, the arts and the sciences can be “slanted” 
to give one a certain attitude toward life, to- 
ward one’s rural environment, toward one’s goals, 
then surely the teaching of those subjects in a 
rural community should be so directed. To teach 
a child to accept his community, to appreciate 
his community, and to be a “good” member of 
his community has been included in most aims 
of education. To do this for the rural child can 
be of real service to a culture which must sub- 
sist despite the allure of urban life. 

Curriculum adaptation to rural culture may 
be approached best through teacher training. 
School texts will probably continue to be urban 
centered. Pictures, verbal and real, will probably 
continue to show rural life through the eyes of 
the urban editor and writer. The rural teacher, 
however, can make the adjustments and adapta- 
tions if given the rural approach to his classroom 
and if he or she is filled with love and under- 
standing of rural life, one of the important 
American ways of life. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS 


The matters reviewed in this article suggest 
some ways of making the rural school stronger. 

They are: 

1. The education of rural teachers should be 
as broad as America; and rural teachers should 
see rural life and rural education as an interde- 
pendent part of American life. 

2. Rural education must be adapted to the 
ways of life of rural regions as well as to the 
country “as a whole.” 

3. The science of agriculture should be in- 
cluded in the training of rural teachers and 
taught in the rural schools. 

4. Education for rural family living is im- 
portant. 

5. Rural teachers should be fully adjusted to 
rural neighborhood life because the rural school 
district is often a neighborhood in which they 
are expected to take an active part. 

6. Rural teachers, like those elsewhere, need 
to be expert in human relations and to know how 
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to adjust conflicts among children from homes 
of different social classes. 

7. The rural educational unit needs to be 
adapted to population trends; but the neighbor- 
hood school district has value as a social unit 
and should not be violated thoughtlessly. 

8. New tax bases for financing rural education 
need to be devised. 

9. The rural teacher must love rural life and 
intend to make a career of rural teaching. 

10. Rural education must consider the dignity 
of each human being and help each develop to 
the fullest possible degree. 


In 36 out of the 86 countries and territories in- 
cluded in WCOTP statistics, 50 per cent of the peo- 
ple are illiterate. In 15 of the 86, the figure is 80 
per cent. Taken altogether, not half of the world’s 
inhabitants know how to read and write. If the 
training of teachers does not keep pace with the 
increase in population, it is to be feared that the 
illiteracy rate will increase further. Taken country 
by country, the number of children in elementary 
schools varies from 2 to 150 per thousand inhab- 
itants, and the proportion of teachers from 1 for 19 
pupils to 1 for 115. 


There is undoubtedly tremendous need for im- 
proved training and education for the adolescent 
boy or girl who is retarded or emotionally disturbed, 
but an even greater need is the integration of the 
many related disciplines working in the field of 
human behavior so that a better understanding of 
the total individual is available.—Dr. Irwin M. 
Marcus, Tulane University School of Medicine. 





Are Your Dues Paid? 


Do you have a membership card for the 
46th fiscal year? If not, your membership is 
now on borrowed time—your good standing 
expired on May 31, 1954, and your magazine 
address label is printed in green. This bor- 
rowed time will run out with the December 
issue of the magazine, unless your dues re- 
mittance reaches the Homewood office through 
your chapter, or is sent direct to the Homewood 
office, before the January mailing list is pre- 
pared. December 15 is the deadline in the 
Homewood office. Write your chapter at once 
and remit to cover your dues for the current 
year. See back covers of this magazine for 
your chapter address. Do not send a check 
for only $4.00 to the Homewood office. To be 
accepted, chapter dues must be added to fra- 
ternity dues of $4.00. 
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The Values of School Reorganization 





At what point should the boundary lines of the community-school unit be 
drawn? Obviously, the boundaries should not be set on the basis of the num- 
ber of children needed to utilize various educational services efficiently. Nor 
should they be determined by the financial resources of the district. The com- 
munity-school unit should serve a natural sociological community. 

Every identifiable community is a basic unit for democratic processes and 
should have a school. The school is important in developing better community 
life. The effective school program has its foundation in community needs, and 
it makes full use of community resources.— Robert S. Fox, in NEA Journal. 





By GRISCOM MORGAN 


tion of school districts are proceeding in 

many states at a forced pace with little 
consideration of the effect on the local communi- 
ty. Some of the results of this course tend to be 
irreversible. In the process of consolidation and 
reorganization, an existing vital social structure 
may be destroyed, and also the building of cen- 
tralized schools on a pattern already becoming 
obsolete may fix upon the people involved such 
heavy financial obligations that freedom to cor- 
rect errors of judgment is largely lost. 

Within recent years leading educators have 
awakened to the fact that the school is neither 
an unrelated institution nor the central institu- 
tion of society. They see that it can perform its 
proper function only if it is aware of the over-all 
nature and structure of society, and takes its 
rightful place in that total structure. 

Two universal and essential components of a 
good society are the family and the local com- 
munity. A representative statement of this fact 
was made by the Yale Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, following a ten-year survey of human so- 
cieties, as reported by George P. Murdock: “The 
local community is a universal social group. It 
shares with the nuclear family —and with it alone 
—the distinction of being present and function- 
ally significant in every one of the thousands of 


(Vion oso of schools and reorganiza- 
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societies known to ethnography and to history, 
from the simplest primitive culture to the most 
complex modern civilization.” 


Reorganization Without a Philosophy 

It is this fundamental and essential structure 
of every wholesome society which, all too fre- 
quently, is being destroyed in the process of 
school reorganization. The situation has been 
made worse by a confusion of words. The local 
primary-group community is a distinct and fairly 
definite social reality. However, the word “com- 
munity” is also loosely used for a wide variety 
of different concepts, from the biologist’s com- 
munity of bacteria to a city with population 
greater than some nations, and even to the 
statesman’s community of nations. 

A number of modern-minded educators have 
noted that ““‘community’ is made to mean what- 
ever the schoolman wants,” and Matthew Wil- 
ling comments further that, “the educationist 
without a philosophy advocates an all-out com- 
munity orientation of the school without de- 
ciding whether the community is a place, a 
group, or a condition.”' As now carelessly em- 
ployed by some educational administrators, the 
community school concept is given lip-service in 
the process of consolidating the schools of two 
or more towns, with the assumption that by ad- 
ministrative action the communities will be made 
into one; whereas actually community disinte- 
gration will result in one or more towns. 


1 Willing, Matthew H., ‘“‘Where the Educationist Needs Philoso- 
phy,” School and Society, Vol. 69, No. 1777 (January 15, 1949). 
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Urban civilization has dominated American 
life and has left a deep impress upon educational 
thinking. To the extent that urban life is blind 
to inherent social needs, we may be under the 
leadership of the blind. A recent sound and 
penetrating examination of current city civiliza- 
tion is that of the Urban Redevelopment Study, 
directed by Coleman Woodbury. In the conclu- 
sion of his report, The Future of Cities and Ur- 
ban Redevelopment,? Elton Mayo is quoted as 
saying, “There is not much time left us; society, 
within the nation and without it, is breaking 
down into groups that show an ever-increasing 
hostility to each other; irrational hates are taking 
the place of cooperation. This, historically, has 
been the precursor of downfall for many valiant 
civilizations.” 

“Poor morale,” Mr. Woodbury explains, “is 
just another name for the resulting lack of feel- 
ing of solidarity, of cohesion or community spir- 
it.” The problem of morale is so serious in urban 
America (and rural life is increasingly urban- 
ized) because “urban living with its diversity, 
complexity, money standards and impersonal 
character has dissolved or seriously weakened 
these (community ) systems of beliefs and value. 
This weakening has been both a cause and an 
index of the low morale, indifference, and splin- 
tering of the urban body, social and politic. .. . 
If we fail at this task (the development of a 
valid, revitalized system of commonly under- 
stood and accepted beliefs and values), I at least 
can see little long-term hope for many worth- 
while programs and activities.” 

Just as most studies of urban redevelopment 
deal with tangible problems such as annexation, 
municipal services, and government, so until re- 
cently have most considerations of school dis- 
trict reorganization centered on tangible prob- 
lems of transportation, finance, school size, and 
administration. It is a characteristic of unin- 
spired routine in all fields that it tends to concern 
itself with the obvious and to be insensitive to 
other inherent values. 


Advances Won by Defying Trends 


It is coming to be recognized that school re- 
organization procedures are among the most im- 
portant influences affecting small communities 
today, and that they should be tested from the 
standpoint of other values as well as from the 
obvious ones of economics and conventional 
scholarship. For example, juvenile delinquency 
is one of the indices of social breakdown. Is the 
informal social control of the community, in the 


2 University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
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absence of which delinquency increases, at work 
in the school, or is the school isolated from such 
community influence? Are the workings and ad- 
ministration of the school a part of the communi- 
ty life, and characterized by intimate acquaint- 
ance, or is the school out of touch with the inti- 
mate community? 

We cannot retreat from this issue by saying 
that the school can but follow the trend. Most 
human deterioration results from following 
trends; much of social advance is won by defy- 
ing and reversing trends. 

A certain small town in midwest America 
quite fully realizes the possibilities of a good 
community. Along with the usual bank, stores, 
homes, it has fine citizenship, and above all a 
community life and vision that make it great. 
Since it has considerably less than two hundred 
students in its high school, the state education 
department, in line with established policy, plans 
to bring about the consolidation of its high school 
with that of another small town ten miles away. 
The people of the first town, though with a 
strong sense of community, feel impotent before 
what is presented to them as inevitable. 

The loss of its high school probably will result 
here, as it has elsewhere, in the decline of the 
community —hence of morale—and in its ceas- 
ing to be something that is now fine and poten- 
tially great. 

If this manner of dealing with communities is 
truly and deeply to change, we must clearly 
recognize its source and change the underlying 
system of values from which it grew. There has 
been a strong tradition among some educational 
administrators, now being repudiated, that the 
school is primarily a state function. In 1935 a 
prominent educator defined a view then prevail- 
ing: “The control and maintenance of the public 
school is a state function.” He cited Edwards as 
authority that “since school districts are purely 
creatures of the state, they possess no inherent 
social rights; no rights at all, in fact, except such 
as are delegated.”* 


Autonomous “Rights” of Communities Far Older 


A member of a prominent state department of 
education expressed his view, which is still the 
view of his department: “It cannot be argued 
that school districts possess any inherent rights 
or prerogatives. . . . Of course, in the reorganiza- 
tion of school districts, the control exercised by 
the state is limited by reason of the type and 
kind of coercion it is able to apply in developing 


3 Reorganization of School Units, Katherine Cook, editor, U. S. 
Office of Education, Bulletin 1935, p. 936. 
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a school finance program.”* Some school men 
still see no incongruity between this idea and the 
idea of the community school, and the impor- 
tance of local initiative and responsibility. Yet 
there is now intense conflict between the impli- 
cations of these views; they are a central issue of 
legal decisions now awaiting review by higher 
courts.° 

Three quarters of the world’s population are 
villagers. These small communities are generally 
far older, are more intimately involved in human 
living, and with more inherent autonomous 
“rights,” than the relatively ephemeral national 
governments which in comparatively recent times 
have acquired power over them. Sometimes, as 
in Burma, where the national control was least, 
the quality of community life has been highest.® 
The historic circumstance that in much of Ameri- 
ca national and state governments preceded the 
local communities in time, and have determined 
their outward structure and relationships, does 
not nullify the inherent importance of primary- 
group community, its inherent necessity to nor- 
mal human living, or its natural “right” to au- 
tonomous action within the general pattern of 
national well-being. 


To Strengthen Or to Debilitate? 


Thanks to the developing recognition of the 
small community among leading educators, per- 
emptory dealing with small communities by ad- 
ministrators is beginning to give way to wise 
recognition of local decision and of the impor- 
tance of small community settings for our schools. 
This new attitude is accompanied by newer 
methods of curriculum enrichment, vocational 
experience, and sharing of special services among 
several schools. Yet, not only is extensive and 
almost irreparable damage still taking place, but 
disregard for the rights and interests of com- 
munities continues to curse community-school 
relationships with mutual distrust, and failure of 
community and school to support each other. 

A profession-manipulated relationship between 
school and community can be even more harm- 
ful than crude dictation. As has been frequently 
noted, techniques of manipulating community 
relations by any of the professions often dupli- 
cate the processes by which totalitarian govern- 
ments organize communities for their ends. 
There are documented court findings to show 
that in some geographic areas school reorgani- 
zation programs have been promoted by the 


‘ Ibid. 

5 Community Service News, Vol. XI, No. 4 (Sept.-Oct. 1953), 
pp. 146-48. 

*See H. Fielding Hall, The Soul of a People. London: Mac- 
millan, 1913. 
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same means and methods as William F. Russell, 
in the April, 1953, issue of Pat Devta Kappan, 
described as the means by which conquerors use 
education to delibitate a subject country. 


More Than a Professional Hobby 


For no matter how fine the school plant, how 
adequate the curriculum, or how high the sal- 
aries, unless the school and the community live 
and work together, the school will kill the com- 
munity by failing to share and to nurture the 
spirit which is its very life. The school will pro- 
duce accomplished but unmoral robots, not so- 
cially- and community-minded men and women. 

Richard W. Poston in the American Journal of 
Public Health’ discusses the growing interest of 
virtually every professional field in gaining com- 
munity participation for the accomplishment of 
professional ends. He writes: “In the process of 
bringing about all this activity we have made 
one mistake—instead of integrating the com- 
munity we have tended to fragment it further. 
. .. Hundreds of efforts end in failure, and the 
stories of genuine community action are still 
rare enough to make news.” 

Franklin Keller recently spent many months 
traveling over the nation studying high schools, 
particularly with a concern to look up “com- 
munity schools.” He reports that this search was 
“conspicuously unsuccessful. . . . At the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Dr. Harl Douglass said that he 
had been working for several years on a book 
intended to deal with community schools, but 
... he had finally realized that most community 
schools ‘just come and go.’ An enthusiastic edu- 
cator builds up a community school, writes arti- 
cles about it, is called to a better job in another 
town, and then the idea peters out.” 


Family and Community Concepts Needed, Too 


In contrast, there are many enduring commu- 
nity schools in fact, if not in name. The differ- 
ence lies in the community’s—and not just the 
school board’s—part in the school and in its not 
being primarily a superintendent's “project.” One 
progressive community has a high school of un- 
der two hundred students which the county 
and state departments of education now seek to 
replace by a large regional school which, during 
its formative years, would have no form of con- 
trol by the community. After the community and 
its able superintendent together obtained a court 
injunction to save their school, while seeking a 


™“Public Health—Product of Community Action,” American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 44, No. 3 (March, 1954), p. 303. 

* Franklin, J. Keller, How Comprehensive Is Your High 
School?, to be published by Harpers, in January, 1955. 
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form of reorganization based on community val- 
ues, the superintendent was offered a more at- 
tractive job in another community. He refused 
the offer, saying that he owed it to the com- 
munity to stick by it and not just follow the 
course of “professional advancement.” The in- 
tegration and trust from such a relationship 
makes for a real community school. 

The church, the medical profession, and in- 
dustry are all having to face the problems of 
their relationships with the community. For in- 
deed the role of the community is a matter that 
concerns all civilization. It will be solved only 
as the nature and value of the community come 
to be generally realized. 

What is the essential place of the community 
in over-all society that we should give it consid- 
eration? In this twentieth-century America, the 
church, industry, school, and commerce have 
regarded the community primarily as the place 
from which parishioners, students, workers, pa- 
tients and customers are drawn. Two units have 
been recognized as real and sacred, the individu- 
al and the nation. Family and small community 
once were also fundamental and sacred values. 
The extreme individualism of urban civilization 
has withdrawn recognition from family and com- 
munity as values in themselves, regarding them 
chiefly as contributing to individual, state and 


the nation. 


Everybody’s Oyster 

According to such sociologists as Zimmerman® 
and Nisbet,'° this trend to focus power and value 
in the individual and in the state, at the same 
time, withdrawing them from family and small 
community, is dominant today, and is a phe- 
nomenon that has attended the downfall of many 
civilizations. The integration of organic human 
societies, as anthropologist Radin shows, “is due 
to the existence of a larger configuration in which 
the individual and the group are interlocking at 
certain points . . . yet sufficiently autonomous 
as units to resist submergence of one by an- 
other. . . . The essential configuration of either 
must not be tampered with.”" 

Until we can recognize families and communi- 
ties as values in and of themselves requiring love 
and care for themselves, and as surely parts of 
the totality of value as is the individual and na- 
tion, the community will continue to be “every- 
body’s oyster,” exploited, held in disregard, and 
disintegrated by both attention and inattention. 


® Zimmerman, Carle, Family and Civilization and The Chang- 
ing Community. 
10 Nisbet, Robert A., The Quest for Community. New York: 


Oxford University Press, 1953. 
4 Radin, Paul, Primitive Man as Philosopher. 
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The community, like the individual and nation, 
cannot exist in isolation. Apart from a focus on 
the totality of value of which all are part—call 
that mankind or God—individuals, communities, 
and nations tend to be self-seeking, and conse- 
quently pathological, and destructive to each 
other. Both state and community are elements of 
society; each has its rights, neither is but a func- 
tion of the other, and each conditions the other. 


Writing Off the School — and the Community 


The school should be an inherent part of the 
community, for the relationship of children to 
each other within the community is normally 
the heart of the community, the strongest force 
drawing parents into relation with each other. 
Younger children need the smaller neighbor- 
hood, and they help create it. The circle of as- 
sociations should progressively enlarge with pro- 
gressing age. If this growing relationship is arbi- 
trarily taken out of the community, the com- 
munity tends to die except in outward form. The 
editor of a county newspaper, observing reorgan- 
ization procedures in his county, recognizes this 
fact by saying that the education department, in 
writing off the community school, had written 
off the community. 

We would not deify the community. There is 
need for pressure from within and without, for 
reorganization, and for death and decay of the 
obsolete. The whole world is in constant change, 
and every part must accept influence and disci- 
pline from every other part. 

Richard Poston, in the article cited earlier, 
wrote of another field: “Public health is not 
only a product of community action, it is a prod- 
uct of the community itself. There is no such 
thing as a health problem existing all by itself 
any more than there is such a thing as a school 
problem or any other public problem existing all 
by itself. The real problem is the community. For 
the health of the public, or the state of physical, 
mental and social well-being of the people who 
make up the public, is a product of the com- 
munity in which it exists, and is in some vital 
way related to the total complex of community 
functions. Life is not a part, but a whole, and in 
this respect a community is no different from an 
individual.” 


“Key Mothers,” two to a class, appointed right 
after school starts, act as a telephone squad in one 
school to remind other parents about school and 
PTA activities, to assist the teacher and take charge 
of the class when she leaves for short meetings, and 
in general, interpret the educational program to folks 
in the community. 





Community Schools as Rural Centers 





All community schools are community centers —in ways which are appropri- 
ate to their respective communities. This characteristic of community schools 
stems from a philosophy of education that relates community and school in a 


problem-study situation. 





By MAURICE F. SEAY 


kinds of people—eating and _ sleeping, 

working and playing, and trying in vari- 
ous ways to secure the good things in life. Living 
brings people up against problems, and that is 
why the people of the world are interested in 
the community school. 


(Cries oF are made up of people—all 


The Power of Education 


Throughout the ages, people as individuals 
and as groups have solved their problems, and 
then have sought to hand down the solutions to 
their children. Eventually the solutions were 
written down in books, and teachers were hired 
to help parents teach their children the solutions 
to the problems of living. But the conditions 
changed and the old solutions did not always 
fit. In fact, the problems changed so rapidly that 
even the adults had to discover solutions to new 
problems—solutions they had not learned from 
their parents or their teachers. Then these adults 
said, “Our children must be taught how to solve 
problems, and at the same time our school must 
help us in solving our new problems.” Thus the 
community school came into being. And thus 
the community school was, from its beginning, 
inevitably a community center. It was the center 
of a two-way service: the school served the com- 
munity and the community served the school. 

The community school uses the educative 
process to relate the resources of a community 
to the needs and interests of people. The power 
_ of education is recognized. The community 
school sees education as a constructive force that 
can solve problems. With this vision of the pow- 


er of education giving direction to its efforts, the 
community school works with the people of its 
community in solving specific problems of the 
local area. 


The Problems of People 


What are the problems of people and of com- 
munities? Almost any classification would in- 
clude the following: “What they shall eat (food); 
what they shall wear (clothing); where they shall 
live (shelter); what they shall do in their leisure 
(recreation); how they shall maintain physical 
and mental well-being (health); how they shall 
regard the functions of government and the laws 
of the nation and how they shall participate in 
governmental activities (citizenship); how they 
shall acquire understandings of the roles of 
moral concepts and of religions in the develop- 
ment of our civilization and recognize and satisfy 
their own moral and spiritual aspirations (moral- 
ity and religion); what labor they shall be trained 
to do in order to eat, to get clothing, to have a 
home, to satisfy recreational needs, to provide 
for health, to discharge citizenship responsibili- 
ties, to give material support to their moral and 
spiritual aspirations, and to satisfy their desires 
to excel in their contributions to society by 
their own production and by their services 


(work).” 
Problems and the Educative Process 


These problems, as defined and interpreted in 
the local community, become the basis of the 
educational program in a community school. 
They are the need, the stimulus, that starts the 





MAURICE F. SEAY (Alpha Nu 84) is director, Divi- 
sion of Education, W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan. 


1Seay, Maurice F., ‘““‘The Community School: New Meaning 
for an Old Term,” Chapter 1 of The Community School, Fifty- 
second Yearbook, Part II, of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1953. 
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educative process. Faced with a specific and real 
problem, the learner with advice and guidance 
from a teacher uses appropriate phases of the 
learning process. The learner reaches certain so- 
lutions, and from the experience of solving one 
problem gains skills, values, and concepts which 
he can apply to the solution of a larger prob- 
lem—which will, in turn, further increase skills, 
enrich values, and broaden concepts. 

The process of learning through problem- 
solving can be recognized by the actions of the 
learners themselves. They collect facts about the 
problem and about the resources that bear upon 
it; they set up experiments or demonstrations to 
find out if tentative conclusions are valid and 
usable; they participate in group deliberations 
involving study, reporting, planning, decision- 
making; they observe community situations that 
relate to the problem or its solution; and they 
use the different types of instructional materials 
that bear upon the problem. During these learn- 
ing experiences, the learners read, write, use 
numbers, speak to audiences, organize facts, 
check the accuracy of information, and draw 
conclusions. 


Solutions and the People 


When problems are solved through the educa- 
tive process, the changes that accompany the 
solution are understood. And because they are 
understood, they are much more likely to be 
maintained. Of course, for this to be true, those 
who used the educative process to reach a solu- 
tio: must be the same people who will accept 
or reject the solution. The current scene is clut- 
tered with wrecks of “good solutions” —solutions 
reached by a small group of leaders who have 
studied the problem, but discarded by a larger 
group of people who have not been involved. A 
great need of our day is for more techniques 
enabling large numbers of people to solve a 
problem together. A majority of the people who 
are affected by a problem, whether they be a 
few dozen voters or several hundred citizens of 
all ages, should be able to study it, collecting 
facts, experimenting, planning, and reaching a 
decision with mutual understanding of the rea- 
sons for the decision. Such group activity does 
not occur, however, even in the simplest society, 
without leadership and organization. The com- 
munity school, by functioning as a community 
center, is an answer to this need. 


An Example From Michigan 


Community school programs have shown that 
many people of all ages can study a problem to- 
gether, arrive at a solution believed to be de- 
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sirable by the group, and put that solution into 
effect with the support of the group. One of the 
outstanding demonstrations of such group prob- 
lem-solving occurred in Michigan during the 
years 1945 to 1953. There the State Department 
of Public Instruction and the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation collaborated in helping a few se- 
lected school systems to stimulate local com- 
munity improvements. Leadership development 
and large scale participation were emphasized 
throughout this Michigan Community School 
Service Program. School leaders and lay leaders 
in each community had opportunities to improve 
their own leadership and to plan their local or- 
ganization. They encouraged other members of 
their communities to take positions of leadership. 
A still larger proportion of the population in 
each community served as members of local 
committees and of sub-committees. After several 
years of work in the participating communities, 
a general principle was recognized: a communi- 
ty improvement program is more _ successful 
when a large proportion of the population works 
actively on committees and sub-committees than 
when only a small part of the population is in- 
volved. The accomplishments in these selected 
communities are impressive. They demonstrate 
the fact that community schools, as a part of a 
sound educational program for children and 
youth, can assist all the people of a community 
to study their problems, to arrive at solutions 
believed to be desirable by the group, and to put 
the solutions into effect.’ 


A Natural Center 


This concept of education requires a com- 
munity school to be a community center. The 
very nature of the community school’s service 
brings people to the school. The children and 
young people are already coming regularly and 
spending a large proportion of their waking 
hours in school. Adults come to study in the 
library and to borrow pamphlets and books; they 
visit certain teachers to ask how they can im- 
prove the water supply at home or where they 
should go to learn more about dairy farming or 
what they can do to get a better road for their 
neighborhood; they come to craft or hobby 
classes in the evening or they attend a lecture 
and discussion on some local or national problem 
of interest. Committee meetings, special group 
meetings, and larger community meetings are 
held in the school building. Other agencies co- 
operate with the school in offering educational 


2A review of the Michigan Community School Service Pro- 
gram is to be published soon by the Department of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan. 
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opportunities needed by the community, and 
many of these activities are held in the school 
buildings where facilities are adequate. Recrea- 
tional activities frequently are sponsored by the 
community school and housed in the school gym- 
nasium, auditorium, or teen-age center. The 
people just naturally make a community center 
of the school which uses the educative process to 
relate the actual resources of the community to 
the real needs and interests of people. 

A Busy Building? 

Many misconceptions about the community 
school as a community center flourish today. 
One popular misconception is that the meeting 
of a variety of community activities in the school 
building makes a community school. Obviously, a 
good building, built by the taxpayers, should be 
used by the people during as many hours and in 
as many ways as are compatible with the educa- 
tional use for which it was intended. The hous- 
ing of a variety of community activities in the 
school building is good in itself. The practice 
usually leads to a better understanding between 
the school staff and the school patrons and other 
community agencies. Greater use of the building 
may lead to better financial support of the school 
by the community—to better school personnel 
and more adequate equipment. No amount of 
activity in a school building, however, can make 
a community school until the curriculum of the 
school is related to the resources and needs of 
the community. And many schools open their 
doors to other educational activities while they 
retain an outmoded, archaic curriculum. 


An Active Staff? 


A similar misunderstanding occurs when a 
school is referred to as a community school be- 
cause the superintendent or principal and a few 
teachers are taking an active part in a local im- 
provement program. They may be working, for 
example, on committees to stop the pollution 
of a nearby stream or to bring a doctor and a 
nurse to their community. They may even bring 
letters and leaflets to the high school commercial 
class to be typed or mimeographed. Such assist- 
ance to community projects is quite desirable, 
of course, but so long as the school’s program of 
instruction fails to include a study of the local 
pollution problem and ignores the resources that 
could be used to improve the community health 
facilities, that school is not a community school 
—the students do not have the advantage of an 
education centered in problem-solving. 

Frequently the decision to develop a commu- 
nity school originates with an administrator who 
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believes sincerely in the community school con- 
cept. He may spend many hours planning with 
his staff an excellent school program built around 
the needs and resources of the community, and 
he may enjoy the genuine support of lay citizens 
on his board and in other positions of prom- 
inence in the community. When he observes the 
program in action, however, he is likely to find 
that some “well-trained and experienced” teach- 
ers can be quite inept in a community school 
program. The years of preparation in traditional 
schools and in many teacher-education institu- 
tions give little experience or training in the use 
of the educative process to solve actual problems. 
It is a misconception, therefore, to believe that a 
community school exists in truth until the teach- 
ers in the school understand the community 
school concept, share the vision of “Education 
as power,” and learn how to help people use the 
educational process in problem-solving. 
Redistricting? 

Another misconception, found particularly in 
the area of administration, is that the consolida- 
tion of attendance units automatically produces 
a community school. Consolidation may make a 
community school possible, but it does not guar- 
antee such a result. In some cases consolidation 
has actually handicapped the development of a 
community school. When school districting is 
done arbitrarily according to political or admin- 
istrative boundaries, important community 
boundaries may be and frequently are ignored. 
All too often school bus routes reach into sev- 
eral different communities and take the school- 
age children to an open space not identified with 
any community. Obviously the study and solu- 
tion of problems existing in an actual community 
are difficult in such a school. 

Community boundaries, particularly in rural 
areas, can be identified. A study of traffic on the 
roads and lanes will show the social and eco- 
nomic relations of people. Trade areas and areas 
of participation in group and institutional pro- 
grams can be mapped. A study of the economic 
and social relationships of people may reveal 
clusters of small neighborhoods around a larger 
center, all bound together by a multitude of 
inter-dependencies. Such studies can help state 
and local administrators to locate schools in liv- 
ing communities where each school can function 
as a part of community life; a place where peo- 
ple of all ages can collect facts, experiment, and 
draw conclusions, using the available resources 
to solve their problems. 

The rural community school, in serving as a 
community center, brings benefits to rural areas 
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far beyond those expected from the traditional 
school. For example, a new type of educational 
leadership is brought to the community. Admin- 
istrators, supervisors, and teachers who work in 
a community school know how to identify differ- 
ent types of communities. They know how to 
work with the citizens of the school system to 
define the community served by their school. 
Once the community is recognized and defined, 
it becomes “the community” of the school—the 
community whose resources and problems pro- 
vide the raw material for education through 
problem-solving. The educational leaders who 
develop a community school study the communi- 
ty, its problems, and its resources as a step to- 
ward a double benefit: a better education for all 
age levels of the community and a better solu- 
tion of community problems through the use of 
the educational process. 


A New Type of Educational Leadership 


This new type of educational leadership helps 
a rural community receive greater benefits from 
other educational agencies already active in the 
area. Community school administrators, super- 
visors, and teachers bring together representa- 
tives of various agencies in efforts to coordinate 
the educational services. 

Frequently a “Community Council” or a “Co- 
ordinating Committee” is set up and weekly or 
monthly meetings are scheduled for discussion of 
various agency activities. Overlapping efforts 
can be avoided; real needs of the community 
can be studied cooperatively and met more ade- 
quately. Community school leaders recognize the 
value of services offered by other agencies, and 
are in a unique position to help the people under- 
stand and use the services of other agencies. 

The educational leaders who build a com- 
munity school understand the relationship of a 
specific community to the state, the region, the 
nation, and the world. They help the local com- 
munity play an active and constructive role in 
the affairs of larger geographic communities of 
people. And because of their understanding and 
participation in such community action, these 
school leaders can help the people of their com- 
munity, whether they are pupils in school or 
adult learners, with one of the most difficult 
tasks of modern man—the understanding of his 
relationships to increasingly influential units of 
government and to a world that lays pressing 
problems on his doorstep. 


A New Kind of In-service Education 


Another example of the special benefits a com- 
munity school brings to rural areas can be found 
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in a new kind of in-service education. All citi- 
zens who are up to date in their work must con- 
tinue their education as they practice their voca- 
tion or profession. This need is as true for teach- 
ers as for other workers. The teachers, therefore, 
participate in their own in-service education pro- 
gram, and in so doing, serve as examples of 
adults who continue to learn. The core of the 
idea in in-service education for teachers is that 
educational leaders must learn in the community 
where they serve. Pre-service education, even 
when re-oriented to a community-school philoso- 
phy, is inadequate. A teacher, a principal, or 
any educational leader must continue to educate 
himself on the job, in the community. He does 
not finish his in-service education during his en- 
tire career. As long as communities change, he 
must study them, and as long as people have 
problems to solve, he must seek to understand 
both people and their problems. The guide and 
helper in this new type of in-service education is 
the supervisor of instruction. 

The work of this supervisor is quite different 
from the usual interpretation of the word “super- 
vise.” Some areas use the term “helping teacher” 
to express more accurately his role. He is, first 
of all, an experienced teacher with better than 
average pre-service education. To that qualifica- 
tion he adds a clear understanding of the com- 
munity school philosophy and a vigorous interest 
in the community the school serves. He works 
with teachers individually and in groups. He 
responds to their requests for help on specific 
teaching problems, and when enthusiasm grows 
weary he has the courage and the strength to 
revive it. He is neither administrator nor teacher; 
but he works closely with both groups, and 
through an active program of in-service educa- 
tion helps the entire staff to study the community 
and to learn more effective ways of using the 
educative process to solve problems. 

A statewide program under the direction of a 
committee representing the teacher-education in- 
stitutions in Kentucky and the State Department 
of Education helped bring this concept of in- 
service education to the people of that state. 
Several county school systems participated in 
the program. In rural Pulaski County, the county 
superintendent was assisted by a member of the 
education department of Berea College. Togeth- 
er they selected two “helping teachers” who were 
to visit and assist the teachers of the county 
schools. The “helping teachers” took free or in- 
expensive materials, suggestions, and friendly 
encouragement with them on their trips to the 
various schools. They often suggested the key to 
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the solution of some knotty school problem and 
sometimes they helped a teacher look more clear- 
_ ly at the community his school served. The “help- 
ing teachers” also planned meetings where more 
or less isolated rural teachers gained inspiration 
and information from each other, from the “help- 
ing teachers,” and from visiting experts. 


Special Cooperative Arrangements 


Still another example of benefits a community 
school brings to rural areas appears in certain co- 
operative arrangements that schools have worked 
out with service agencies. When a community 
needs a specialized service which its school cannot 
provide, the educational leaders can often arrange 
for a state or private agency to supply it. In the 
Michigan Community School Service Program, 
for instance, school officials secured the assist- 
ance of the State Board of Health in solving 
Mesick’s local problem of poor health facilities. 
They helped lay leaders in and near Traverse 
City enlist the aid of the State Library in build- 
ing better libraries throughout the Grand Trav- 
erse area. In Minnesota, the Alexandria school 
system secured the assistance of the state uni- 
versity’s department of agriculture on a local 
study of occupational opportunities and of op- 
portunities for rural-urban cooperation in vari- 
ous fields of interest. In a suburb of San Antonio, 
Texas, the community turned to the sociology 
department and the school of education of the 
University of Texas for aid in setting up a lay 
advisory committee which would work toward 
making their school a better community school 
and a true community center. 

The rural community school, serving as a com- 
munity center, can bring a wholesome solidarity 
to rural communities. When neighbor joins neigh- 
bor in solving mutual problems, when parents 
share with children a lively interest in the affairs 
that affect them all, and when a variety of spe- 
cialized abilities are freely offered and as freely 
accepted in the continuing effort to improve liv- 
ing, then people feel a sense of community. They 
feel that they belong and contribute to a func- 
tioning unit of human society. They can be con- 
structive citizens of their state, their region, their 
nation, and their world because they know how 
to act constructively on the immediate problems 
for which they are responsible. The community 
school can bring new solidarity to rural com- 
munities because it uses the power of education 
to help people solve problems. 


Don’t spoil today by worrying about tomorrow. 
The hills flatten out when we come to them. 
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MAN-HUNT FOR TOP ADMINISTRATORS 


The person heading up an organization must 
possess initiative and willingness to take risks with 
the judgment and administrative skills of a good 
manager. Specifically, he must have (1) enough 
energy to insure adequate drive, aggressiveness, 
and creative imagination; (2) enough basic security 
to provide genuine self-reliance, as distinct from 
compensatory, overaggressive boastfulness of the 
basically insecure; and (3) enough intuitive judg- 
ment of a high order to size up people, points of 
view, and situations accurately and without too 
much delay. 

Once a person has these qualities, he must sup- 
plement them with certain skills which can be im- 
proved with practice: 

(a) An ability to see problems in perspective and 
make decisions on the basis of long-term goals. 

(b) A capacity to delegate authority and appro- 
priate responsibility. 

(c) A sincere willingness to receive suggestions 
and criticisms from peers and subordinates. 

(d) An ability and willingness to think independ- 
ently and take a firm stand, risking at times the loss 
of approbation by associates. 

(e) A capacity for discerning previously unde- 
tected relationships among the things and condi- 
tions of his environment. 

(f) A competence in stimulating, coordinating, 
and appraising a number of highly varied interests 
and activities simultaneously. 

The manner of expressing leadership in or to the 
group of people making up an organization is not 
very different, regardless of the type of organiza- 
tion or its product.—Robt. N. McMurry, in Harvard 
Business Review, quoted in The Spotlight. 


Civilization is not going to depend upon what we 
do when we work so much as upon what we do in 
our time off.—Herbert Hoover. 





Arrears Payable Now 


By action of the last biennial council and 
with approval of the chapters, the constitution 
has been amended to provide for payment of 
dues for the years which you may have 
skipped in your record of continuous mem- 
bership. Payments for such arrears will now 
be accepted up to a total of five years and 
such payments will apply on your record of 
continuous good standing. The amount pay- 
able will be at the rate of $4.00 per year for 
the fraternity portion plus the amount of cur- 
rent chapter dues. Write the executive secre- 
tary, or your chapter, for further informa- 
tion. 














For These Children in This School 





Wherever the rural child is—now, next week, next year—there, for better 
or worse, his learning goes forward. The small rural elementary school can be 
a good school, for children and for teachers, if those who give it leadership can 
keep a clear vision of what is essential to rich and purposeful living and learning, 
and maintain the clarity of thought and the persistence to regard all else as 
incidental or as means, to be adapted to the needs of these children in this school. 





By LOIS M. CLARK 


very rural child has the right to a satisfac- 
} tory, modern elementary education.” So 

states the first article of A Charter of Ru- 
ral Education, adopted a decade ago by the First 
White House Conference on Rural Education. 
“This education,” the Charter continues, “should 
be such as to guarantee the child an opportunity 
to develop and maintain a healthy body and a 
balanced personality, to acquire the skills needed 
as tools of learning, to get a good start in under- 
standing and appreciating the natural and so- 
cial world, to participate happily and helpfully 
in home and community life, to work and play 
with others, and to enjoy and use music, art, lit- 
erature, and handicrafts.” 


What Is the “Small” School? 


How can this right become, for every rural 
child, the reality we pledged ourselves to work 
for? Is it an attainable goal? Can the child whose 
school is and must be small, hope to have a 
“modern elementary education” in the fullest 
and best meaning of that phrase? Unless the 
goal is possible of achievement in small schools, 
many rural children must continue to be short- 
changed, educationally speaking. For the rural 
elementary school is typically a small school 
and, with the soundest and most effective school 
district reorganization, should, in vast areas of 
this nation, remain so. 

In a midwestern state, a county superintendent 
reports that one child in three in 1952-53 was an 
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only child in his or her class. For many a child 
this experience has been repeated year after 
year; for some it continues throughout all eight 
years of their elementary schooling. There can 
be no doubt that theirs are small schools. And 
it is imperative that we ask ourselves whether 
the child working always alone can “develop and 
maintain a . . . balanced personality”; whether 
he has opportunity to “get a good start in un- 
derstanding and appreciating the . . . social 
world,” or adequately to “work and play with 
others.” 

But surely, we say, this extremely small school 
is disappearing as effective school district re- 
organizations take place. True. But it is being 
replaced by a school that is still small as schools 
go. A reorganized district in Illinois which is 
regarded as illustrating sound principles carried 
into effective practice, has retained four three- 
teacher elementary schools in small villages or 
open-country neighborhoods away from the town 
center. Continued as a necessity in the first 
years of reorganization, these small schools are 
now regarded as an essential part of a sound 
program. Every effort is being made to provide 
through these schools all services and oppor- 
tunities available in the larger schools in town. 


The Big Small School 


Another type of small school seems not at all 
to be so to its teacher or to the children who 
attend it. This is the one-teacher school of thirty, 
forty, or more children to be found in many 
country villages or in more heavily populated 
areas near town or city. Many of these will be- 
come part of so-called consolidated schools or 
of town-centered districts. But in the meantime 
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children attend these schools and, here and now, 
are having their one opportunity to secure that 
“satisfactory, modern education” we have prom- 
ised them. 

What, then, is the small rural elementary 
school with whose adaptations and adjustments 
we are concerned? It is any school, primarily 
rural in setting, whose teacher or teachers have 
within their classrooms children of two or more 
school “grades” or age-groups for whose educa- 
tional growth and development they are respon- 
sible. For it is in his necessity to guide and 
direct simultaneously more than one group of 
children that the rural teacher finds his greatest 
hurdle. That it is a hurdle more apparent than 
real in no way lessens the difficulties it presents. 


Who Adapts and to What? 


The illusion that children can be classified 
into neat and comfortable groupings—a sorting 
into bins is the picture that comes to mind— 
doggedly persists, though experience disproves 
it daily. So teachers whose classrooms are in- 
habited by lively assortments of six- to fifteen- 
year-olds, or some lesser combination within 
that range, still struggle with a graded system 
that fits no group of children and is at its dis- 
astrous worst in the multi-graded schools where 
age differences dramatize the individuality of 
all personality. Little wonder that, for many a 
teacher, the small rural school has come to mean 
a task so complex that he wants none of it. Yet 
others prize the opportunities and rewards of 
that small school beyond all other. Why? 

Perhaps the answer lies in the way the two 
types of teachers see their assignment. What are 
the essentials and what the incidentals and the 
means, as we work toward the desired ends? To 
the teacher who holds fast to the ideal of full 
educational opportunity for every child, each 
school day becorfies not just a day to be lived 
through somehow, but another day of helping 
children to find their capabilities and grow to- 
ward their best selves. Textbooks and supple- 
mental readers become means of growth, not 
pages-to-be-covered. The film-strip from the 
county office becomes, not something-to-be- 
scheduled - Friday - afternoon - when -I-ought-to- 
teach-spelling, but the source of needed expan- 
sion of child horizons. The county supervisor 
becomes, not one more person getting in the 
way, but someone who can help to find better 
ways of helping Elmer and Janie and Anne. 


The Teacher We Need and Want 


The person with this vision of the job to be 
done is the teacher we all would like to be and 
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which many of us are. But time, or its lack, and 
the competing needs of a double handful or 
more of children in assorted sizes and ages, 
tend to confuse us. And too many of us have 
grown up in a school world whose daily pro- 
gram, with its relentless clocking off of recitation 
after recitation, make “getting everything in” 
seem the ultimate measure of success. How can 
we, all of us who work with rural children, make 
of our small schools something a little nearer to 
the goal we set in the Charter’s first “right” of 
rural children? How can it be done in a class- 
room which must serve many groups? 

A very wise teacher, who knew small rural 
schools well and valued their opportunities, cut 
through to the heart of the matter. The usual 
plaint, “But there isn’t time,” had been voiced 
by one teacher and echoed by others as they 
discussed the opportunities for learning which 
grow out of rural children’s potential experiences 
with nature. “Whose time?” the wise teacher 
asked. “The children in your one-teacher schools 
have as much school time at their disposal as 
children in any city school; perhaps more. The 
question is, Are you helping them to use their 
time well?” 


First Things First 


So a first and very important adjustment nec- 
essary in small rural elementary schools is a 
mental adjustment made by the teacher. From 
it can and do come many specific adaptations 
and adjustments helpful in making the school a 
place where rich living and learning can take 
place. Without that basic adjustment some of 
these specific adaptations may take place but 
their full effectiveness is not likely to be real- 
ized. The thinking involved in this adjustment 
goes something like this: 

The teacher comes to know—not just to ac- 
cept because he reads it in books or college in- 
structors have said it, but genuinely and of his 
own knowledge—to know that children grow 
and learn out of what they themselves do and 
experience. Hence the teacher's greatest respon- 
sibility is to guide and direct their doing and 
experiencing, each individually and all collec- 
tively, so that it brings for each the best growth, 
the fullest learning. 

There is a time problem; not the children’s, 
but the teacher’s. How can he use his time with 
them, so that all of their school time is used in 
ways that help rather than hinder growth? With 
this in mind, he looks at the school day from the 
viewpoint of children of various ages and differ- 
ing temperaments. What makes a good day for 
these six-year-olds, newly come to school? Surely 
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they must have a good bit of the teacher's time, 
and at frequent intervals. But these twelve-year- 
olds; they are able to carry on for themselves, 
with a bit of checking now and then, once they 
have a clear understanding of what to do and 
how to do it. They need longer periods of time, 
sometimes to work independently or with minor 
direction, sometimes with teacher “teaching” as 
a new phase of work gets under way. And here 
is Susie, sunny and placid, plodding along. And 
Janie, a fly-by-night, flitting from one thing to 
another. How can each have the help needed? 


Are Re-citations Necessary? 


As the habit grows of guiding his work by the 
vision of what he and all thoughtful parents and 
teachers want for children and by his knowledge 
of how children grow and learn, the teacher in 
the small rural elementary school finds that some 
long-accepted ways of doing must give way to 
new ones. Notable among these changes is the 
passing of the recitation as a re-citation period. 
The teacher’s time is so much needed in guiding 
and directing the children’s learning that he feels 
it a waste to call a class together just to “hear” 
a lesson. Rather, he helps to make testing of 
accomplishment an integral part of all learning, 
with responsibility shared by teacher and chil- 
dren. Then, with less time needed to hear les- 
sons, there is more time for teaching. This change 
is not unique to small schools, but has special 
importance for them. 

Another of the old ways that pass is the daily 
“program” or schedule, with its ten minutes of 
this and fifteen of that, all fitted together like a 
jigsaw puzzle within limits set by a 9:00 to 4:00 
day and the noon hour and recesses fixed by 
long custom. When coming-out-even by-the- 
clock was the most important consideration, 
eighth grade history might have to come in the 
midst of every one else’s arithmetic, or one class 
in spelling be fitted in with history. But when 
working with children is of first importance, a 
schedule is needed that can be used and adapted, 
not one that confines and thwarts teacher and 
pupils at every turn. So “block” scheduling of 
time, replacing the more minute programming, 
seems a sane and sensible adaptation to make. 


Can Flexibility Be Planned? 


Even a sane and sensible idea can be mis- 
used. The teacher may have decided that sched- 
uling arithmetic activities of all groups during 
one block of time will enable him to do a better 
job of teaching, since he can concentrate on one 
general area of the curriculum and not have to 
hop from fractions to Columbus-discovered- 
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America, to spelling. But that block period may 
become as circumscribing as the schedule it was 
to replace, or if inadequately planned, so hap- 
hazard as to leave growth almost to chance. So 
the teacher takes the lead in setting up some 
general guides. In this, as in much that is done, 
children according to their capabilities help to 
make decisions. 

The teacher first recognizes that fairly long 
stretches of time are needed to get new learnings 
under way. Since these cannot be scheduled for 
many groups on the same day, the schedule is 
staggered, alloting perhaps 20 minutes one day 
to one group and another day to another. Care is 
taken, over a week’s time, to see that all groups 
get a fair share of teacher time and attention. 
Then, too, individual children encounter differ- 
ent kinds of difficulties, so some time is planned 
when the teacher can give help to individuals 
as they need it. And, if primary age children are 
in the group, they will need daily help. Similar 
planning goes on with the other “blocks” of 
time that make up the school day and the week. 


One Teacher Multiplied 


As the teacher gains greater understanding of 
what is needed to insure full educational oppor- 
tunity for every rural child, he becomes more 
and more aware that this small school is not, 
within itself, capable of supplying all that is 
needed. He is pleased, therefore, if his school is 
part of a school district large enough to provide 
economically the services of a school nurse and 
other specialists whose assistance is needed regu- 
larly and frequently. 

And he values the resources which the inter- 
mediate superintendent’s office makes available 
—the shopmobile to provide experiences in the 
industrial arts; the audio-visual library and the 
bookmobile; the services of psychologist and in- 
structional supervisors. , 

The teacher sees it as his responsibility to 
maintain the kind of living and learning situation 
in which all these resources of people and ma- 
terials can be used to develop better educational 
experiences for all the children of his school. He 
feels that these resources must be more than the 
frosting on a soggy cake of limited educational 
experience. They must become essential ingredi- 
ents of a richer, more adequate cake of total 


learning. 
Classroom or Three-Ring Circus? 

As teacher and children gain confidence and 
skill in planning and working together, more 
and more seems to go on in the classroom and 
beyond it. The teacher seeks to keep a clear 
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sense of purpose as he guides with a flexible rein. 
Often he feels that what goes on with a group 
made up of several age levels is still too com- 
plex, even though the wasteful “hearing” of les- 
sons has been eliminated and the daily schedule 
simplified. For always in the background of 
teacher thinking and planning is the sense of 
what “all six-year-olds need,” or the knowledge 
that “the course of study says” that the fourth 
grade should do so and so and social studies in 
the sixth should include such and such. Trying 
to keep all the threads clear and untangled that 
are involved in working with the same number 
of age groups in a large elementary school be- 
comes for the small elementary school an almost 
impossible task. 

So again the teacher tries to cut through to 
what is essential and basic. As he does so, he is 
fortunate if he has the help of a well qualified 
instructional supervisor; fortunate, too, when his 
school is part of a local district, an intermediate 
unit, and a state school system which recognize 
the need and possibility of adapting the se- 
quence of what is taught to the realities of the 
small school. So his school becomes part of a 
wider effort to plan the scope and sequence of 
what the small school will try to teach each year. 


The Myth of the Average 


As ways of simplifying the pattern of the small 
school are studied, fallacies underlying the tradi- 
tional graded system of pupil classification be- 
come more and more apparent. A quick glance 
at nine-year-olds at play reveals differences in 
physical development and energy output. 
Achievement tests confirm the observable fact 
that a normal group of eleven-year-olds may 
show a six-year range in reading levels. Evidence 
accumulates that the “average” child, if he exists, 
means little to the teacher concerned with the 
growth and development of whole handfuls of 
variations from the average. And the suspicion 
grows that a figurative upsetting of the fruit bas- 
ket, putting several “grades” together and re- 
sorting the children according to their real like- 
nesses when that is important to their working 
together, would bring special advantages to the 
small school. 


How Sequential Is Learning? 


Another fallacy still reflected too often in prac- 
tice, if not in our professions of belief, is the 
assumption that learning takes place by a steady, 
one-step-after-another progression upward. Why 
else would we maintain formal classes for a lone 
fifth grader, with other children just a year 
“ahead” or “behind” him? 
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For a generation and more, such terms as 
“combination and alternation of grades,” “inte- 
gration of subject matter,” “correlation,” and the 
like have reflected the effort to reduce the daily 
load of the teacher in the small elementary 
school. And some excelient teaching of children 
has resulted. But, in themselves, these practices 
have not been enough. Some fundamental ad- 
justments in traditional thinking, leading to more 
thoroughgoing change in practice, are neces- 
sary. These have to do primarily with the ex- 
tent to which there is a fixed order for learning, 
and with the organizing principle or focus of 
learning. 

One of the worries of teachers using a two- 
grade combination—alternation plan is the child 
who enters the system the “wrong” year. Johnny 
is such a child. Entering third grade when the 
third-fourth combination is at its second stage, 
he zigzags through school in this sequence: 
grades one-two-four-three -six-five-eight-seven. 
The three to six hurdle worries teachers most. 

What is wrong? First, the notion that Johnny, 
or any child, can do a fixed level of work be- 
cause a grade label has been given him. Johnny 
is Johnny, “a whiz at numbers,” or “a little slow 
in reading,” or “not much interested in geogra- 
phy”—in other words, a normal child develop- 
ing in irregular fashion along many fronts. Also, 
more than likely what Johnny is to learn is in 
textbooks geared to “average” levels of ability. 
So he is especially handicapped by not having 
started the “right” year. 


Course of Study Tailored to Fit — Loosely 


What is needed is the recognition, by what we 
do as well as by what we say, that the organiz- 
ing principle for Johnny’s learning must take 
into account Johnny—what he is, what he needs, 
what he is ready for now. This we can know in 
advance in a general way, not in its minute de- 
tails. And Johnny’s total world is not at all care- 
ful about the sequence in which it interests, ex- 
cites, and stimulates him to learning. 

So we who teach or who help to foster situa- 
tions in which others can teach, must strengthen 
skills of a new order. Our need is, on the one 
hand, to maintain a firm but growing under- 
standing of the general needs for learning of all 
children in our society as these are reflected in 
maturing personalities. At the same time we 
must know children as individuals and be able to 
guide their day to day learning in the light of 
those broad needs. Helping children to find and 
to develop their best selves through individual 
and group experiences is today’s great challenge 
to teachers. 
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With this concept of learning and teaching, 
workable courses of study suited to the small 
school can be developed. Such a plan for social 
studies and science was worked out some years 
ago by Fannie W. Dunn with the assistance of 
Effie Bathurst. Assuming that there is no fixed 
order for much that children need to learn and 
that they can learn only at their own levels of 
readiness and maturity, a three-year sequence of 
work was developed, centering around home, 
farm, and community. 


Knowing What Happens to Whom 


The need to develop special kinds of learning 
situations in small rural elementary schools un- 
derscores a further adaptation needed in all 
schools today. This is in the matter of keeping 
and using basic records. As individual variations 
are recognized, the inadequacy of the statement, 
“passed to fifth grade,” as a basis for planning 
what comes next becomes increasingly evident. 
We accept the principle of starting with the 
child where he is. But where is he, in terms of 
broad areas of experience he has had, the skills 
he has mastered? With the increasing mobility 
of our people, the teacher continuously faces this 
question with children new not only to him but 
to the community as well. 


Quick tests can show the child’s status with 
respect to skills and specific knowledge. We 
must find effective ways of getting at other, even 
more significant, information. This is one of the 
areas where teacher, supervisor, administrator, 
parent—yes, children, too—must work together 
to find the best answers. 


Assignment Tomorrow 


The small rural elementary school can be a 
good school for children. Its accessibility to the 
life about it and its range of age groups are 
positive qualities, to be fostered and built upon. 
But to use these most fully, the small school must 
develop its own patterns of organization. It is 
imperative that this be done because in the fore- 
seeable future great numbers of rural children 
must depend upon the small school for fulfill- 
ment of their right to a “satisfactory modern ele- 
mentary education.” 


TEN RULES FOR LIVING 


Willard E. Givens, retired National Education 
Association executive secretary, gives a code which 
isn’t easy, but it’s worth trying! 

1. Keep skid chains on your tongue. Always say 

less than you think. 

2. Make promises sparingly and keep them faith- 

fully no matter what it costs you. 
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3. Never let an opportunity pass to say a kind 
and encouraging thing to or about somebody. 
Praise good work done regardless of who 
did it. 

. Be interested in others—interested in their 
pursuits, their welfare, their homes, and their 
families. Make merry with those who rejoice, 
and mourn with those who weep. Let every- 
one you meet, however humble, feel that you 
regard him as a person of importance. 

. Be cheerful. Keep the corners of your mouth 
turned up. Hide your pains, worries, and dis- 
appointments under a pleasant smile. 

. Preserve an open mind on all debatable ques- 
tions. Discuss but don’t argue. It is the mark 
of superior minds to disagree and yet be 
friendly. 

. Let your virtues, if you have any, speak for 
themselves and refuse to talk of another’s 
vices. Discourage gossip. Make it a rule to 
say nothing of another unless it is something 


good. 

. Be careful of others’ feelings. Wit and humor 
at the other fellow’s expense are rarely worth 
the effort and may hurt where least expected. 

. Pay no attention to ill-natured remarks about 
you; simply live so nobody will believe them. 

. Don’t be too anxious about getting your just 
dues. Do your work, be patient, keep your 
disposition sweet, forget self, and you will be 
respected and rewarded. 


THIS RACE WE MUST WIN 


Though we must build bombs in a world out of 
joint, we will move ahead into a better time only 
by improving the lot of mankind and addressing 
ourselves to more noble ends than atomic might. 
The use of science for defense is necessary, and we 
cannot be strong without it. But such use of science 
and technology is not a natural or satisfying use and 
in the end can only thwart and distort their true 
spirit. Is it not possible that bold and imaginative 
acts by Americans to demonstrate the moral purpose 
and the non-military uses of science and technology 
can contribute to our own reassurance and to our 
leadership of a world seeking peace? Our great re- 
sources of intelligence, imagination, ingenuity, and 
risk-taking spirit are moral forces that can lead a 
world out of a cold war. Science, with its spirit of 
creativity, its search for understanding, its depend- 
ence upon freedom and good will, and its world- 
wide currency, offers an avenue to a higher stand- 
ard of living for all the world, but more importantly, 
to a resurgence of a spirit of reconciliation and 
good will among nations. In this period of cold war, 
we are engaged not only in an atomic armaments 
race but in a race to apply atomic energy to peace- 
ful and beneficial use. This is a race we must win 
not only for our own welfare but for our influence 
in the community of the free world.—James R. Kil- 
lian, Jr., president of MIT. 





The Earth Is Theirs—And Its Fullness 





The developmental needs of children and the broad purposes of education 
are the same wherever children go to school. But because active experience is 
the best means of learning, each school must focus its attention on its children 
and on their lives in home and community. Rural communities have rich and 
varied resources. When these are utilized to meet the particular needs of chil- 
dren, the rural school program is creative and vital. 
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upon which to draw. Wherever the school 

is located, the rural child lives in relative- 
ly close, meaningful contact with his natural and 
physical world. To find, build upon, and to ex- 
tend his participation in the life about him is the 
rural school’s challenge and opportunity. 

Rural communities within a region and 
throughout the nation differ widely, but they 
generally have at least two characteristics in 
common. One is the range and richness of the 
natural environment encompassing the children 
and the school. The second is the surrounding 
social and economic life which is relatively sim- 
ple in form yet manifests the major processes 
and problems of living and of community life. 


The Earth Is Theirs and the Fullness Thereof 


The child in the country lives in intimate con- 
tact with plants and animals, with land and wa- 
ter forms, with the physical forces of nature, 
with the reproduction of life, with the orderly 
working of natural law. The story of the ancient 
earth is under his feet in fossils and weathered 
rock. The universe of which his earth is part 
reveals itself in sunrise and sunset and in the 
splendor of night skies. Especially if he lives on 
a family farm, the rural child knows what it 
means to be at the mercy of the physical en- 
vironment and he helps to employ the scientific 
methods and to operate the machines by which 
man attempts to control it. 

Although rural children live close to nature in 
work and play, teachers cannot assume that they 
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are more than vaguely aware of the wonder 
and beauty in their environment, that they un- 
derstand its meanings and relationships, or that 
they are learning to live intelligently in it. A 
small boy’s assumption that rocks grow, because 
each year the plow turns up a new crop, is a 
case in point. When children share their out-of- 
school experiences with teachers and explore 
the hundreds of genuine questions which these 
experiences in the out-of-doors stimulate, school 
and life become one and living is enriched and 
improved. 


Children Share in Social Living 


Country children are in relatively close con- 
tact with the processes and realities of social 
living in the school, family, and community. 
Usually the rural school is small and flexibly ad- 
ministered, so that children can take a respon- 
sible part in planning and managing the life 
which goes on in it. The school board meets in 
the school and sometimes children are allowed 
to take their problems to these meetings. School 
board elections and problems of school construc- 
tion and finance are discussed in the homes. 
These experiences make it possible for children 
to learn to understand the methods by which the 
community provides a school for them and to 
feel their own responsibility to profit from the 
opportunities afforded. 

Children who live on farms often have an im- 
portant share in work and planning and they 
often have entire responsibility for a project of 
their own, such as raising animals or a flock of 
chickens. They may be purchasing feed, selling 
milk or eggs, hoping to make a profit, trying to 
decide whether to expand their capital invest- 
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ment. In their neighborhood and the nearby 
town, the work of the world goes on in the pro- 
duction, processing, transportation, and distribu- 
tion of goods, and the provision of services to 
meet the community’s material, recreational, and 
spiritual needs. 

With their parents, children may attend 
church, the Grange and other farm meetings, 
and may even accompany them to the polls. 
They meet government at various levels and in 
such forms as mail delivery, road building and 
repairs, weather reports, hunting and fishing 
licenses, milk inspectors, forest rangers, police. 

Evidences of life in the community’s past are 
all about the children. They may travel roads 
which were once stagecoach routes, see the 
ruins of lime kilns in the fields, pass old mills 
and buildings, pick up Indian artifacts in plowed 
fields, explore attic trunks containing old letters 
and clothing. 


Participation Is Extended 


These out-of-school experiences in the social 
environment are the raw materials which the 
school uses to help children see the warp and 
woof of life, the pattern of living in their homes 
and communities. The school helps children to 
become a growing part of this pattern by creat- 


ing opportunities for them to contribute to home 
and community improvement. For example, 
children in rural schools may: 


Beautify the school grounds, their homes or com- 
munity property by planting grass, flowers and 
shrubs. 

Lay out a community nature trail. 

Maintain a science museum. 

Plant a garden and experiment with testing and 
improving the soil. 

Plant trees in a cutover area. 

Use local materials to make terrariums and aquari- 
ums as gifts for parents or shut-ins or to decorate the 
tables in the school cafeteria. 

Organize flower and hobby shows for children and 
adults. 

Feed winter birds. 

Help develop a community picnic area by build- 
ing fireplaces with natural stone and damming a 
brook to make wading pools. 

Locate natural materials such as clay for creative 
activities. 

Help destroy ragweed and tent caterpillars. 

Help eliminate mosquito breeding places. 

Conduct a community clean-up day. 

Entertain elderly and ill people with carol sing- 
ing at Christmas. 

Help make surveys to gather needed data; for 
example, to determine future needs for increased 
school facilities. 
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Children can help the community to preserve 
and enjoy its historical resources. A school in 
a village of Moravian origin dug deeply into its 
historical background through field trips, inter- 
views, correspondence and reading. Then they 
organized “guided tours” for parents and other 
citizens to places of interest thus discovered. 

The older children in a school located near a 
neglected Quaker burial ground helped the adults 
to reset the headstones and to clear and land- 
scape the grounds. The boys worked several 
days with the men; the girls prepared dinner for 
them in the school kitchen. The children par- 
ticipated with adults in forming a historical so- 
ciety to assure the care of this and other places 
of historic interest. In addition to the citizen- 
ship outcomes which accompany such communi- 
ty service, the children learned their communi- 
ty’s history in its national and world setting, 
learned how an organization incorporates, how 
to write letters to get information, how to plan 
a meal, and how to mix and use cement. 


When Needs Are Located 


The resources of rural communities are fre- 
quently undeveloped or unused and so condi- 
tions exist which hinder the growth and devel- 
opment of children. The conditions described 
below are not characteristic of all rural com- 
munities nor of all families in any one communi- 
ty. They illustrate, however, the needs which the 
school must discover and ways in which the 
school program can be adapted to meet them. 

Some children work too hard. Added to hours 
of work at home may be a long bus trip to and 
from school. The children need more than or- 
dinary provisions for rest and recreation at 
school and perhaps supplemental feeding such 
as a second breakfast when they reach school. 

Many children are undernourished. There may 
be a lack of nutritious food available at home 
because of poverty or poor use of the money 
available, or because of failure to grow and 
process foods. Children may not like nutritious 
foods which are available as in the case of chil- 
dren of dairy farmers who do not drink enough 
milk. Meeting the needs of undernourished chil- 
dren may require such procedures as the initia- 
tion of a school lunch program, teaching chil- 
dren to like nutritious foods by preparing and 
serving them at school parties, encouraging the 
growing of more vegetables in home gardens, 
and learning to plan low-cost, balanced meals. 

Sparsity of population sharply limits social 
experiences for many rural children. As a result, 
they may be shy, lacking in social skills and 
graces and in ability to communicate. Cultural 
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experiences and materials are meager in many 
rural homes. In such situations, it is particularly 
important for the school to emphasize social, 
recreational, and aesthetic activities. Rural chil- 
dren should have opportunities to sing, dance, 
play musical instruments, listen to music, paint, 
model, dramatize, read poetry and stories, re- 
arrange and redecorate the school room to make 
it both efficient and beautiful. The physical edu- 
cation program should be geared to use the rich 
opportunities for active pursuits and the de- 
velopment of wholesome life interests. Rural 
children can have either free or at little cost the 
recreational joys which many city dwellers yearn 
for, such as swimming, skating, skiing, riding, 
picnicking, hiking, camping, outdoor cooking, 
and fishing. Children can make and learn to play 
games which can be enjoyed in family groups or 
with one or two playmates, such as checkers, 
tether ball, and badminton. 

The needs of children can be further served 
by a twelve-month educational program. This 
does not necessarily mean attendance at school 
for twelve months. It may mean such activities 
as periodic get-togethers for outdoor recreation 
and arts and craft experiences, visits to the 
school to get books for summer reading and com- 
munity tours to see one another’s home gardens. 

The foregoing descriptions of needs are only a 
few of those which can be found by rural teach- 
ers. There are many others, such as those created 
by migrant labor, fire and accident hazards, bad 
housing, inadequate water supply, lack of medi- 
cal and hospital services, lack of libraries and 
other cultural resources, and incomes too low to 
support decent living. 


Not For But With Them 


The most crucial needs of children are rooted 
in negative home and community conditions, in 
which case the people of the community must 
work together in order to correct them. The 
school can contribute significantly through work 
with the children and by cooperating with other 
agencies, but it cannot, single-handed, supply 
basic lacks. 

Teachers can help children to become aware 
of conditions which need improvement, can show 
them that bad conditions are not necessarily in- 
evitable, and can provide practice in the skills 
by which people work together to help them- 
selves and one another. For example, one com- 
munity had repeatedly voted down a bond issue 
for a new school building although it was badly 
overcrowded, antiquated, and a hazard to physi- 
cal safety. The older children in the school 
studied the school census records, surveyed 
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school conditions such as lighting and ventila- 
tion, studied the cost of a new school in relation 
to local resources and estimated the effect in 
additional taxes. They discussed how a new 
building would benefit both children and adults. 
In a community meeting later, the children pre- 
sented their findings in dramatic and graphic 
fashion. This time the bond issue carried and it 
was generally conceded that the children had 
contributed materially to the outcome. 


Teachers Study Needs and Resources 


Teachers need help in locating resources and 
needs and in relating these to the curriculum. It 
takes vision and skill to break the old pattern of 
memorization and recitation and to build the 
curriculum out of the stuff of living. It is a rare 
teacher who can do it without the help of col- 
leagues and professional leaders. 

Cooperative study by groups of teachers aided 
by specialists in various fields has been found 
to be effective. Frequently, a first step is to de- 
velop a survey guide to use in locating the par- 
ticular needs of children and the resources and 
deficiencies in the community. This is an im- 
portant step because it requires fundamental 
understanding of children and of society. Con- 
sultants, such as specialists in child development, 
sociology, and the physical and natural sciences, 
can help. 


Active Experience Is for Teachers, Too 


When the guide is constructed, teachers work 
together in using it. They may go together 
through the region on a series of carefully 
planned tours. At specified points, they may be 
met by people equipped to interpret and extend 
their own observations. These consultants may 
include, for example, members of the agricul- 
tural extension staff, farmers and farmers’ wives, 
biology, geology, and history teachers from the 
nearest high school or college, other teachers in 
the group, and, sometimes, children. 

Teachers supplement this cooperative survey 
by intensive study of the neighborhood sur- 
rounding the school. In this, children and adults 
are helpful. The data gathered in such surveys 
can be confusing by its amount and by the 
variety of its implications. Teachers need the 
help of one another and of consultants in inter- 
preting the data, in selecting an important and 
practical place to take hold, and in evaluating 


progress. 
Keeping Information Up-to-Date 


When it begins to get about that the teacher 
is interested in new projects and problems, both 
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children and grownups will volunteer informa- 
tion. Also, the teacher can ask to be placed on 
the mailing lists of organizations and agencies. 

The country newspaper is an important source 
of information on current happenings. For ex- 
ample, here are a few significant items found in 
one week’s issue of a newspaper serving a rural 
county with related questions: 


A local farmer has won a national award for out- 
standing accomplishments in soil conservation, with 
twelve practices described. Another farmer has start- 
ed an irrigation system and is feeding high nitrogen 
fertilizer into the water in order to supplement 
regular fertilizing measures. (Which of these meas- 
ures are used on our farms? Are others needed? Can 
we visit these farms or invite the farmers to our 
school to answer our questions?) 

Plans are under way to expand Boy Scout pro- 
grams in open country and village areas. (Is any- 
body in our school interested? How could we find 
out more about it? Will anything be done about 
scouting for girls?) 

A new state park is under consideration in a par- 
ticularly beautiful area. Unless the land is used for 
this purpose, it will be developed commercially. 
(Should a state park be established there? Can we 
do anything to further it?) 

Fire destroys farm buildings valued at $30,000; 
lack of water is blamed. (Do our farms have an 
adequate source of water for fire protection? How 
can it be provided?) 

A neighboring group of families builds a swim- 
ming pool cooperatively at a comparatively low 
cost to each. (What could we do to have more fun 
in our spare time? Could we get some help from 
our parents?) 

Analysis of accident rates and causes show that 
our county needs a prevention program. (Can we 
study our homes and neighborhood to find, remove, 
or report hazards?) 

Opposition is developing to a reservoir project, 
which will appear on the ballot in a state-wide 
referendum, on the grounds that it will condemn 
land, draw waters from the region, raise everybody’s 
taxes, but benefit only industrial centers; methods 
used to carry on the project are described and alter- 
nate plans suggested. (How will this project affect 
us? How much additional taxes will our parents 
pay? Will we get returns for our money? Are the 
alternate plans better?) 

The state police intend to enforce a law against 
throwing litter on the roadsides. (Do we ever throw 
paper from car or school bus windows? What about 
the garbage dumped into the brook a mile from the 
school? Can we do anything to help the state police 
educate the public?) 

The farmers will vote on a marketing quota ref- 
erendum related to acreage allotments and price 
supports. (Will our fathers vote? What are the 
basic issues?) 
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A large new rural hospital is in the planning 
stage. A Federal government grant will pay part 
of the cost; the citizens will raise $1,500,000 to 
cover the remaining cost. (Will we use this hos- 
pital? Can our school help pay for it?) 


A Teacher Cannot Know It All 


Schools which adapt teaching to community 
needs and resources use much of the subject 
matter used by schools anywhere. For example, 
children working on problems of soil conserva- 
tion in their neighborhood and reaching out to 
the broader meanings of these problems, come 
ultimately to the Dust Bowl, to practices in the 
early history of our country which depleted soil 
resources, to national and international control 
projects, to the dependence of all communities 
on the soil. 

But it is also true that children will require 
information not commonly found in books and 
will demand skills which the teacher cannot be 
expected to have. A teacher cannot know every- 
thing and this is perhaps fortunate. What the 
teacher must know is how to help children find 
what they need. Children invite people to the 
school to help them, they go out to seek help in 
the community, they write for information to 
libraries and museums, and to county, state and 
federal agencies. Many people are, at various 
times, their teachers. In the process, children 
learn how to learn and the people who help them 
learn, too. 


You Taught Us How to Live 


It is difficult and sometimes discouraging work 
to break the barriers which isolate a school from 
life and to make it part of a living, growing 
community. But it is exciting, rewarding work 
because it means growth in children, teachers, 
and community. 

Sometimes, if one lives and works long enough, 
glimpses of deferred returns can be caught. A 
young man described to a former teacher how he 
and his wife were rebuilding a neglected home 
and farm they had purchased. “How do you 
know how to do these technical things you are 
doing?” the teacher asked, “You were never 
taught to be a plumber or electrician.” 

“It's your fault, really,” the young man said, 
grinning. “You taught me how to read, you 
know.” 

What he was really saying to this creative ru- 
ral teacher was, “I give you much of the credit. 
You taught us how to live, you know.” 


“The way to do things is to begin.”—Horace 
Greeley. 





Preparing Teachers for Rural Schools 





The school and community demands upon the rural teacher are so significantly 
and sufficiently different as to justify professional preparation directed specifi- 
cally to their needs. Four years of professional preparation is desirable but not 
immediately feasible in all states. The prestige factor merits attention. 





By WILLIAM McKINLEY ROBINSON 


emy and Charitable School of the Province 

of Pennsylvania (chartered in 1773), Ben- 
jamin Franklin observed “A number of the 
poorer sort of students will hereby be qualified 
to act as schoolmasters in the country, to teach 
children reading, writing and arithmetic, and the 
grammar of their master tongue, and being of 
good morals and of good character, may be rec- 
ommended from the academy to the country 
schools for that purpose.” To this day the rural 
schools have been plagued by the attitudes re- 
flected in Franklin’s statement, attitudes held all 
too generally both by public and by profession. 


I ADVOCATING the establishment of the Acad- 


Professional Standards 


That teaching in rural schools is as demanding 
and as challenging to the teacher, and as signifi- 
cant to the preservation of our way of life as any 
teaching, cannot be gainsaid. Yet in many states, 
certification laws demand higher standards of 
urban than of rural teachers. Openly, the salary 
differential is used as justification for the prac- 
tice; covertly, there is the thought that only the 
less able and less experienced will or should 
teach in rural schools. But, in spite of certifica- 
tion laws and in spite of the teacher shortage, 
rural teacher standards have risen. The NEA 
Research Bulletin of February, 1953, reported 
that of rural elementary teachers 38% had de- 
grees, the standard attained by urban teachers 
fifteen years earlier. In one-teacher schools, 23% 
had degrees compared to 10% fifteen years be- 
fore; 77% had two years of college preparation as 
compared to 62% in the earlier study. Of rural 
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secondary teachers, 95% had degrees, 20% mas- 
ter’s degrees. Approximately one-third of rural 
teachers have been in attendance in summer 
schools, annually. 

In 1904, graduates of the rural curriculum in 
the writer’s college had 2 and 1/3 years of prepa- 
ration beyond the eighth grade. For the past ten 
years more than 30% of the rural graduates have 
completed a bachelor’s degree curriculum. Con- 
trary to common opinion, the typical rural teach- 
er is neither inexperienced nor superannuated. 
Rural elementary teachers average fourteen years 
of experience; rural secondary teachers 11 years, 
according to the 1953 Bulletin. These gains 
are all the more remarkable when it is borne in 
mind that in rural America reside an undue pro- 
portion of the major underprivileged groups— 
Negro, Mexican, Indian, etc. 


Certification 


A minimum of four years of professional prepa- 
ration is certainly desirable, but presently not 
immediately practical in all states. Certification 
standards should be set as high as experience in- 
dicates students might reasonably be expected to 
reach before beginning teaching experience, with 
continuing requirements of annual increments of 
college credits set as high as consistent with non- 
interference with good teaching and good health 
until the desired standard has been reached. 
Ideally, those with lesser preparation should be 
distributed throughout the educational system, 
bulking, if anywhere, in those schools with bet- 
ter administrative and supervisory staffs. Actual- 
ly they tend to concentrate in the rural schools, 
more particularly in the smaller rural schools. 

Parenthetically, it might be pointed out that 
some urban schools, also having to employ teach- 
ers with special certificates, are giving preference 
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to graduates of the two-year rural curriculum 
whether or not these graduates have had experi- 
ence. They find the specific professional prepara- 
tion of these two-year certificate holders, cou- 
pled with emphasis upon flexibility and self-re- 
liance, gives them an edge over others with a 
more general college education. The enthusiasm 
and self-assurance of youth possibly compensates 
for their lack of more preparation in part; their 
continuing professional education balances their 
lack of supervisory and administrative guidance. 
To label as substandard all those with less than a 
college degree, at a time when rural schools have 
difficulty in manning their classrooms, is to gen- 
erate a feeling of inferiority as to the status of 
rural teachers within the profession, as well as 
to the status of rural schools within the educa- 
tional system. Both are handicaps which are far 
reaching. 


Preparation Specifically for Rural Schools 


“Every rural child has the right to teachers, 
supervisors and administrators who know rural 
life and who are educated to deal effectively 
with the problems peculiar to rural schools.” So 
says the White House Charter of Education for 
Rural Children. Supervisors and administrators 
were included advisedly, the former being far 
too few in number and both being relatively less 
well prepared for the distinctive demands of 
their positions than are rural classroom teachers. 


Isolated Preparation for Rural Teachers 


The preparation of teachers specifically for 
rural schools has taken several forms. The pub- 
licly supported normal school “was first devised 
especially for the benefit of rural schools. The 
sole purpose of Horace Mann in the establish- 
ment of the first normal school in Lexington, 
(1839) .. . was to elevate the common schools 
of the country. Almost all pupils at first came 
from country towns, almost all returned to teach 
in country schools.” The NEA Committee of 
Twelve on Rural Schools in a report made in 
1897 advocated the establishment of high school 
teacher training classes and county normal 
schools, stating, “Care must be taken that such 
schools do not take the name of college, or ape 
the aims of universities. . . . They must be kept 
down to the specific work of fitting the country 
teacher for her work in the country school.” The 
Committee also recommended the establishment 
of summer schools and teacher institutes, the lat- 
ter similar to present-day workshops. High school 
teacher training classes have passed from the 
picture; some few county normals still remain, 
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confining themselves strictly to a concern for 
country schools. As normal schools, summer 
schools and teachers institutes proved their ef- 
fectiveness, their product came to be monop- 
olized by urban schools and their programs 
molded by the more aggressive and effective de- 
mands of urban schools. 

Few educators would today advocate separate 
institutions for the preparation of rural teachers. 
To do so would be self-defeating from the angle 
of recruitment of any but those of the lower 
economic rural groups, a class of student par- 
ticularly in need of the broader experiences and 
contacts to be had in college. It is important both 
to rural teachers and to the profession as a whole, 
that so significantly large a group be in the 
mainstream of the profession, on a par with and 
as free to move about within the profession as 
any other teacher, with their abilities and choice 
of rural teaching known and accepted like that 
of any other specialization. In this connection 
there should be more concern on the part of ru- 
ral leaders about some of the programs of ex- 
tension and in-service education. Both have pos- 
sibilities, but either may be used to exploit teach- 
ers. Too high a proportion of the 120 semester 
hours of credit may be accumulated without the 
teacher having broadened his horizons beyond 
those of his own back yard and immediate circle 
of associates. Involved may be many of the rural 
teachers of any one area. Junior colleges too are 
beginning to insist upon a share in teacher edu- 
cation, also with a potential for good or ill. 

Within colleges of education, the degree of 
concern for rural schools varies from time to 
time according to pressures brought to bear, 
sometimes by the public and sometimes by the 
profession. Every major nation-wide study of 
teacher education has recommended some prepa- 
ration specifically for rural schools. This has 
been true of the Carnegie Foundation study of 
the Professional Preparation of Teachers for 
American Public Schools of 1920, the Common- 
wealth Teacher Training Study of 1929, the Of- 
fice of Education National Survey of the Educa- 
tion of Teachers in 1933, and the American 
Council of Education study of The Improvement 
of Teacher Education in 1946. 


Differentiated Preparation 


Twenty years ago, 84% of the state teacher 
preparing institutions made some differentiation 
in the preparation of rural teachers. Ten years 
ago, 84% were offering rural sociology. At the 
moment, concern for rural education is at a low. 
One reason for this is that deans of schools of 
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education seem to recognize but one difference 
between rural and urban schools, that of size. 
To them, reorganization of school districts is 
rapidly eliminating “the rural school problem.” 
In some states, the present threat of rebellion on 
the part of rural people against undue pressures 
for reorganization, certification and building pro- 
grams may again make the profession sensitive 
to the special needs of rural schools and to the 
power of rural people. The present emphasis 
upon community schools, plus the growth of 
small towns and suburbs, adds timeliness to a 
resurgence of interest in rural education. Socio- 
logical data indicate that suburban people are 
urban centered for employment, but in other 
respects are more rural than urban oriented. 

It is an observable fact that the leaders in ru- 
ral education today have come largely from those 
institutions which have recognized rural educa- 
tion as a distinctive field. A study made by the 
writer in 1927 showed that graduates from rural 
curricula spent a significantly greater number of 
years teaching in rural schools than did gradu- 
ates of other curricula. In the same year Bunt- 
ing and McGuffey concluded from a study of 
state teacher preparing institutions that those 
with rural curricula and rural faculty members 
rendered six times as much service to rural 
schools and rural communities of their areas as 
did the other colleges. Research on these and 
related topics is again in order. 


Integrated Differentiated Units 


Notably in New York State, at times also in 
scattered New England and Oregon schools, and 
now in one college in Florida, all prospective 
teachers are required to have some work in rural 
education and in the rural community, with di- 
rected teaching experience in rural schools. The 
work is given in units integrated into the general 
courses by rural education specialists. That all 
teachers may have a familiarity with the entire 
school system is the chief reason given for the 
practice. To critics, the plan appears to be a 
form of official sanction and perpetuation of the 
“stepping stone” concept. 


Rural Life and Education Curricula 


Where rural curricula are offered, it is well 
that staff members responsible for representing 
rural interests have department status. Thus they 
are in better position to serve both their students 
and the schools and communities of their service 
area without having to put in undue time de- 
fending their program. The added prestige of 
department status, and the professional stand- 
ing and rewards befitting that rating, gives to 
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the program and to the students a prestige which 
is particularly important in rural work. 

As to what and how much differentiation there 
should be, the following is presented as reason- 
able: 

Any curriculum of less than four years should 
be planned as a complete unit, offering maximum 
professional preparation and guidance, without 
penalty when applied to the four-year rural or 
any other education curriculum. 

Differentiated offerings should be limited to 
those in which the needs of the rural teacher 
differ significantly from those of others. There 
should be no separate classes for rural students 
except as the body of differentiated subject mat- 
ter is sufficient to justify a course. In some of the 
other courses there should be definite provision 
for differentiated adaptations or applications. 

Prospective rural teachers should be given 
guidance in capitalizing upon the advantages 
and ameliorating the handicaps resulting from 
the physical, socio-economic and educational en- 
vironments of rural children. 

Rural sociology, economics, curriculum de- 
velopment, school management and administra- 
tion, and directed teaching in rural schools 
would appear to be minimum essentials in a 
differentiated offering. Just as important as the 
courses themselves are the attitudes to be devel- 
oped. The unequaled natural science laboratory, 
the close interrelationship of school and com- 
munity and family, the attractions which are 
drawing more and more city people to homes in 
smaller communities, should replace in the 
minds of the profession and of the public the 
long standing pictures of dilapidated, benighted 
rural schools. Fully to capitalize upon these, re- 
quires alert and professionally well-prepared 
teachers who need offer no apology for the 
choice of rural education as their profession. 





The only road toward curbing juvenile delin- 
quency is the hard road of a “truly anti-delinquent 
community.” Preventively, efforts should be made 
to strengthen the home, school, church, recreational 
agencies and service groups which make up a de- 
sirable community. Schools in particular should offer 
better education by providing modern classrooms, 
smaller classes, and additional counseling, health 
and guidance services, according to Bertram M. 
Beck. He also warns against leaving problems en- 
tirely in the hands of specialists: “We must avoid 
putting abroad the impression that citizens in a 
democracy can place problems in the hands of ex- 
perts and forget about them. No individual, no mat- 
ter how highly trained, can help today’s child to 
good citizenship unless he operates in a community 
that is truly anti-delinquent.” 





Rural Supervision—Welcome Newcomer 





A new type of leadership, instructional supervision, is emerging as a promising 
development in the field of rural education. Although its contributions to the 
educational programs of numerous communities are proof of the potential val- 
ues of supervision to rural schools, before a major portion of the country can 
benefit from these services such basic prerequisites as leadership, research, and 
adequate financial support must be provided. 





By HAROLD H. VANNATTER 


newcomer to the field of rural education, 

suffers for want of a clear and generally 
understood definition. This is due in part to the 
varied functions supervision performs and partly 
to the tendency for educators to create innova- 
tions, even to publicize them with loud fanfare, 
and then to fail in explaining what all the fuss is 
about so that the layman, and often the school- 
man himself, will understand the concepts or 
methods. 

Rural supervision has escaped this fate, only 
to the extent that its advent and early growth 
have come about quietly. However, as one may 
observe the fruits of its accomplishments in an 
increasing number of communities, it seems safe 
to say that supervision of instruction is one of 
the most promising boons to rural education of 
any modern development. 


G rewcome of instruction, a comparative 


The Emerging Role of Rural Supervision 


Beginning as a lay function of inspection by a 
member of the school board or a citizens com- 
mittee, and later assuming more official status as 
an administrative device, supervision in both 
country and city has been characterized by two 
attributes, inspection and control. These two pur- 
poses grew out of weaknesses of various kinds, 
in instruction, in management, and in adminis- 
trative organization and the device served as a 
stopgap, compensatory procedure in the ab- 
sence of better trained teachers, proper equip- 
ment, or adequately staffed superintendencies. 
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There are in sight, however, encouraging new 
trends pointing to instructional supervision as a 
positive force playing a more dynamic role of 
leadership than has been shown in the past. This 
is due not only to an awakening appreciation of 
potential values to teaching in the new version 
of supervision, but also to changes in the field of 
education as a whole, particularly in terms of 
objectives and the development of basic princi- 
ples of learning. 

Nowhere can more gratifying examples of this 
creative, constructive development be found than 
in many of our rural areas. This sounds and is 
somewhat paradoxical because traditionally, Ru- 
ral America, educationally speaking, has been 
sold short. In the country are found, as every 
student of education knows, the most glaring 
deficiencies of the whole national school picture. 
Unlike Australia, New Zealand, or South Africa, 
where premiums of added cash and added re- 
spect is the reward of the rural teacher, far too 
often we have tended to make the country school 
a mecca for poorly trained teachers, have paid 
them less than they were worth, have frequently 
housed them in shacks with little or no equip- 
ment or materials, and then have hoped for a 
miracle. And sometimes that miracle did happen, 
but it was a lot to expect. Although conditions 
have improved, in this day of teacher shortages 
vacancies in rural schools are still being filled 
with persons having emergency certification, lit- 
tle professional education, and often recruited 
from other pursuits after many years of absence 
from the classroom. 

Filling these obvious gaps is one aim of all 
modern supervisors, but it is not the major one, 
and in that lies the strength of their calling. Nu- 
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merous communities enjoy richer educational of- 
ferings because their supervisory leadership rec- 
ognizes the resources of the rural environment 
and helps teachers, children, and the public to 
build on assets present or available. This is not 
to imply that today’s educational supervisor in 
any area can avoid entirely such negative tasks 
as rating teachers, yet with present attention 
more on helping the child to learn than on im- 
proving the teacher, there is surely a changed 
point of emphasis. 

In today’s school many individuals participate 
in supervision. First of all, there is the key posi- 
tion of the superintendent who must contribute 
a favorable climate for the program, meaning 
vigorous support as opposed to the idea of mere 
acquiescence, but not the type of backing co- 
alescent with an office directive. Teachers must 
be so much involved in supervision as to feel 
themselves a definite sharing and working part 
of it. This can only mean teaching the teachers 
in an in-service plan based on the selfsame prin- 
ciples of education and learning employed in 
work with the children in the classroom. The 
community itself must be informed and must 
participate in the supervisory enterprises as they 
continuously evolve in keeping with the nature 
of the community and its needs. 


Supervision, a Cooperative Effort 


In 1952, the author of this article completed 
a study of the provisions for and the administra- 
tion of supervision of rural instruction in the 
United States for the year 1948-1949. Some inter- 
mediate units notable for having outstanding 
programs were visited and observed. One of 
their most striking characteristics was that, while 
all units sought to attain the same general ob- 
jectives, each was essentially a product of its 
own immediate situation and each employed 
methods adapted to its environment. Supervision 
for the rural schools of Monmouth, New Jersey, 
for example, became especially effective by as- 
suming the role of liaison agent between schools 
and already existing county organizations provid- 
ing health and library services, with resulting 
mutual growth and benefits for all concerned. 
In Michigan, a number of projects being pro- 
moted by a strong rural teachers’ club became 
the rallying points for one new county supervi- 
sory program and gave a measure of direction to 
the developing concept of cooperative teaching 
assistance. 

The conviction has often been expressed by 
school leaders that each unit should retain the 
freedom to shape its own pattern of supervision, 
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but that is not to say that the individual unit can 
adequately perform these tasks without outside 
help. It was clear from this study that rural su- 
pervision is at its best when there is coordination 
of effort between the state, intermediate, and lo- 
cal administrative levels; and conversely, that 
rural schools profit least when such coopesation 
is lacking. 


The State Department and Rural Supervision 


As nearly as it could be determined, for the 
year 1948-1949, some 378 persons were employed 
by 46 state departments of education to bring, 
directly or indirectly, instructional aid to the ru- 
ral areas within their respective borders, although 
only 37 persons were specifically designated as 
rural supervisors. Most of the work at the state 
level was directed to the task of assisting inter- 
mediate school administrative and supervisory 
officers, or in conducting various kinds of meet- 
ings, workshops, or conferences for teachers. 
Few of them worked directly in the schools. This 
is significant inasmuch as it indicates that state 
supervision has a special function to perform. 

When questioned as to the more exact nature 
of services performed, it was found that two- 
thirds of these personnel considered curriculum 
construction to be one of their major contribu- 
tions, partly by producing bulletins and pam- 
phlets dealing with courses of study, along with 
development of materials and methods of in- 
struction. 

About one-third were reported as giving at- 
tention to textbooks and supplies, with an equal 
number helping in the field of audio-visual aids. 
Even within the areas named, 47.6 per cent of 
the 378 were assigned to general education, while 
only 9.8 per cent limited their efforts to specific 
subjects such as art or music. 

Supervisors in the state offices are strategically 
placed since they are able to act in a liaison ca- 
pacity in bringing to the intermediate units the 
valuable contributions of the state library, and 
state departments devoted to special education, 
health, and the like. 

States differed widely, both in the adequacy of 
and in the nature of organization and administra- 
tion of rural supervision. In ten states the sole 
service, including that on the intermediate level, 
was furnished from the state capital, although in 
some cases, as in New Jersey, state-employed su- 
pervisors were, in practice, identified as county 
personnel. Most of the ten states reported only 
a few rural supervisors, Colorado, North Dakota, 
and South Dakota having but one each. 

Vermont has four State Helping Teachers, 
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each assigned to a quarter of the state as class- 
room supervisor. In actual practice, time and 
distances limit their visits to beginning teachers 
and to some others, largely on call. Work with 
superintendents and groups of teachers consti- 
tute their major effort. The appointment of su- 
pervisors in a few superintendents’ districts, how- 
ever, gives promise of a trend which may make 
the State Helping Teachers the unifying link in 
the future program of instructional supervision. 
The state teachers college, a most logical mem- 
ber of the supervisory team, was shown to be 
little more than a casual part of the total effort, 
despite the inherent potentialities of the college 
in research, training, follow-up, and consultative 


services. 


Supervision on the Intermediate Level 


Supervision is of no value unless it brings 
about better learning conditions. Because it is 
close to the local teaching situation, but still 
large enough to be efficient, the county, or its 
counterpart, has come to be regarded as the unit 
best adapted to perform this service. Tradition- 
ally, supervision has been a task of the superin- 
tendent, but with the ever-increasing load under 
which he labors, it has become almost impossi- 
ble for him to do the job well. Furthermore, an 
excellent school administrator is not necessarily 
an able instructional supervisor. 

Recent trends indicate growing demand for 
rural supervision, yet in 1948-1949 the returns 
from 2428 of the 3413 intermediate units of the 
country, all or partly rural, revealed only 937 or 
38.6 per cent with supervisors to serve their rural 
teachers. Regional characteristics were notable, 
with the counties in the mid-western and moun- 
tain states showing few or no persons so em- 
ployed, while the southeastern states, following 
the lead of Negro schools with their Janes Teach- 
ers, provided more personnel for both white and 
Negro schools than any other region. 

Why these differences existed and still remain, 
is a question not easily answered. This study can 
not claim to do so. Some of the findings, though, 
have interesting implications. 

States with supervisors in more than 50 per 
cent of their respective intermediate units, with- 
out exception received state financial support for 
their programs. Without state aid there was no 
tendency to hire supervisors for rural teachers. 

Explorations into the beginning of a few of 
these outstanding state developments resulted, 
in every case, in uncovering the name of some 
dynamic leader who helped to initiate the super- 
visory movement. 
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Example, financial support, and leadership 
have made their contributions, and still, eleven 
county superintendents in Iowa added supple- 
mentary notes to their returned questionnaires 
indicating that they had the money and the au- 
thority to hire supervisors, but they asked where 
trained persons could be found. A few states, like 
Georgia, in an attempt to secure more profes- 
sionally prepared personnel, have set up training 
programs based on carefully determined objec- 
tives. Most states have not yet progressed to the 
point of formulating their aims in supervision. 

How much presently available supervision is 
worth to rural teachers would be difficult to de- 
termine by means of statistical data, but it is 
self-evident that a scarcity or an absence of su- 
pervisors or an unbalanced supervisor-teacher 
ratio will result in an impoverished offering. In- 
formation concerning 1357 rural supervisors in 
intermediate units of the United States revealed 
that the average person so employed worked 
with 98 teachers in 26 schools. An interesting 
sidelight was discovered which showed that, 
rather consistently across the country, men car- 
ried a heavier supervisory load than women, 28.6 
schools and 117.6 teachers for the former, and 
26.1 schools and 88.2 teachers for the latter. In 
either case, considering the often suggested fig- 
ure of 35 to 40 teachers as the maximum with 
whom a single supervisor can work effectively, 
the need for more personnel is apparent, espe- 
cially with 60 per cent of the intermediate units 
without trained supervisors other than the super- 
intendent. 


What Is Supervision? 


“State Helping Teachers? That means substi- 
tute teachers, does it not?” So asked a reporter 
covering a state meeting of rural supervisors in 
Michigan. Supervisors and other school officials, 
in the course of the author’s study, expressed 
rather frequently a desire for the kind of coor- 
dinated program earlier mentioned but asked in 
addition for someone, preferably in the state de- 
partment of education, who would be responsi- 
ble for a unified plan of publicity because, as 
they explained, even some educators are as un- 
informed about supervision as the Michigan 
newspaper reporter. 

What are our supervisory needs and how well 
are we doing the job? Answers to these questions 
must be sought continuously and by everyone 
concerned. Supervision will not bring the mil- 
lenium to education in rural communities, but it 
does offer hope of helping to obtain better schools 
for the children of Rural America. 





Little Plans Stir No Minds 





Buildings for rural schools range in size from one-room structures to those 
housing the kindergarten through grade twelve. A first step in planning any 
rural school is the determination of suitable administrative and attendance areas. 
Curricular, extra-curricular, and community needs require careful attention. 
The building must have flexibility and be readily adaptable to multiple use if it is 


to serve its purpose economically. 





By KNUTE O. BROADY and 
MERLE A. STONEMAN 


URAL SCHOOLS are those located in open 
country, on the fringes of small popula- 
tion centers, or within the boundaries of 

villages and small towns. Although these schools 
now house somewhat less than half of America’s 
children, in number of structures they greatly ex- 
ceed the school buildings in urban areas. 

In considering features of good rural school 
plants, it seems appropriate first to point out a 
matter which is largely peculiar to rural schools, 
the need for setting up an efficient administrative 
organization and suitable attendance areas. This 
responsibility continues to plague those inter- 
ested in rural education. In many instances, 
small independent districts maintaining their 
own buildings help perpetuate the inadequate 
one- or two-room unit. Hence, the first admoni- 
tion of virtually every school survey made in 
rural areas is that a careful study of the admin- 
istrative organization and attendance areas should 
be carried out and that such adjustments as may 
seem advisable must precede the building pro- 
gram proper. Erecting a building in an inefficient 
district or attendance area may postpone in- 
definitely more satisfactory facilities. 


Size of Buildings Vary 


It should be remembered that the type of 
building needed will vary greatly from com- 
munity to community. Sparsely settled areas for 
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a long time will require a limited number of 
one-room schools. There will also be need for 
two- or three-room elementary grade buildings. 
In certain areas, twelve-grade units will be the 
most feasible solution, especially following ade- 
quate redistricting. Some of these twelve-grade 
plants will never reach within the foreseeable 
future the minimum enrollments recommended 
for either elementary or high schools. Others will 
be as large as schools in small cities. 

From what has just been stated it is evident 
that size, even the achievement of a reasonable 
minimum size, is not always the most significant 
criterion of successful planning. Provided ade- 
quate supervision is available, there is not a 
great deal to be gained by increasing the enroll- 
ment of an elementary school beyond the point 
where one teacher is assigned a single grade. 
Economies of operation achieved through over- 
centralization are apt to be offset by undue costs 
of transportation. 


Unique Curricular Features 


Providing supervision and special services for 
rural schools clearly represents a problem that 
must be solved adequately. Small, independent 
districts cannot finance the skilled services need- 
ed. Administrative units which include a number 
of attendance areas must furnish not only the 
personnel but also transportation to the several 
schools within the area if supervisors and other 
specialists are to be available. Obviously, the 
more adequate the services supplied from the 
central administrative office the less extensive 
the facilities needed in the individual school. 

Although the curricula of rural schools are by 
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no means unique, there are certain areas to 
which especial attention must be given, especial- 
ly at the high school level. These include agri- 
culture, particular aspects of homemaking, and 
industrial arts. 

Rural high schools probably never have pre- 
pared youth solely for agricultural vocations; 
certainly they do not do so today. One hundred 
graduating students chosen at random from rural 
schools will likely enter as wide a range of vo- 
cations and professions as an equal number 
chosen from urban schools. This means that a 
rural high school’s responsibilities are compre- 
hensive. In most rural areas, the high school does 
have a basic responsibility not usually found in 
city schools. This is the responsibility to give 
preparation in agriculture, homemaking, and 
shopwork, suited particularly to the rural area in 
which the school is located. Facilities to provide 
education in these fields will, therefore, figure 
prominently in school planning. 


Extracurricular and Community Demands 

What may be termed the extracurricular and 
community uses of the rural school plant differ 
considerably from those of most urban areas, 
chiefly in the following ways: 


(1) The pupils’ social and cultural activities are 
likely to be centered predominantly in the school, 
in large part because no other agency, with the pos- 
sible exception of the rural church, plays a major 
part in this function. A much higher percentage of 
the student body in rural areas will participate in a 
greater number of extracurricular activities. 

(2) Problems of health and physical education 
in rural areas are not altogether different from those 
of urban areas. There is normally, however, greater 
distance from medical service. In case of required 
first aid the time elapsing between the occurrence of 
need and securing a nurse or physician may be 
longer; hence, the necessity for emergency facilities 
and a place where injured or ill students may rest 
comfortably until they can be moved. 

(3) There is a greater need for community use 
of school facilities because the social and cultural 
life of small communities tends to depend to great 
extent upon the school. 

(4) Libraries in rural schools must meet not only 
the normal demands of school libraries elsewhere 
but often, in addition, must serve community needs 
as well. Many small towns and open country areas 
have no other adequate or accessible library facili- 
ties. This has implications not only in terms of books 
which fill the shelves, but also in terms of the ac- 
cessibility of that part of the building devoted to 
library services for community use. 

(5) The auditorium must also serve the com- 
munity in ways not required in urban centers. Or- 
dinarily the school auditorium will be the best, if not 
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the only, available meeting place within the attend- 
ance area. In a rural community it is more often nec- 
essary to seat a larger fraction of the population than 
would ever be the case in an urban community. 
School activities in rural communities not infre- 
quently bring almost everyone of schoo! °ve and 
above into a single audience. 

(6) Provision of hot-lunch facilities has become 
an increasingly important service in public schools. 
The significance of this must not be overlooked in 
planning rural schools where the great majority of 
children necessarily will eat their noon meals away 
from home. 

(7) A matter more or less restricted to the rural 
school is providing for kindergarten children who 
are in school the whole day. Most urban kinder- 
gartens hold half-day sessions. Although many rural 
schools do find it possible to make similar arrange- 
ments through the use of station wagons or small 
buses that are used only for the small children, other 
schools still find that such short sessions are not 
feasible. In such cases, the kindergarten facilities 
must include adequate floor space, room for play, 
and facilities for rest and lunch. 


What Constitutes Accessibility 


Another item that should receive careful con- 
sideration in the location of a rural school is 
accessibility. Some pupils walk to school; others 
are transported by parents or drive their own 
cars; and in numerous instances, the school pro- 
vides bus or other transportation. Accessibility 
for all children usually means locating the school 
near population centers and close to, but not 
immediately on, main travel routes. Loading and 
unloading stations are an integral part of the 
rural school plant whereas they may be no factor 
at all in urban situations. It is apparent that in 
rural districts the center of population and its 
accessibility to motor transportation may be 
much more significant in locating a school than 
the geographic center of an attendance area. 


Flexibility and Multiple Use 


There are certain features of school plant con- 
struction which require particular attention in 
building smaller schools. These may be classi- 
fied conveniently under the headings of flexibili- 
ty and multiple use. Flexibility refers to easy 
adaptation of floor space and building units to 
a change in function. Multiple use refers to the 
planned utilization of a given space for activities 
making specific but varied demands in terms of 
equipment. Unless a high degree of flexibility 
and of multiple use is planned into schools in 
which enrollments are necessarily low, a well- 
rounded program of instruction will not be pos- 
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All We Want Are the Facts 





Investigations dealing concurrently with school and community are by their 
nature concerned with relationships existing between the school and the total 
community of which it is a part. Though the rural school is itself a community of 
people, it is, in reality, embedded in the larger group made up of the total popu- 
lation of the area serviced by it. Underlying any study of school and community 
are two basic assumptions that the researcher should keep in mind. First, a close 
relationship exists between school and community and this relationship is sub- 
ject to continuing variation. Second, what happens in the school affects the com- 
munity and what happens in the community affects the school. In this report 
school-community research is focused on these relationships. 





By BURTON W. KREITLOW 


desired between the rural school commu- 

nity and the total community furnishes a 
great number of problems for investigation. Be- 
cause of these many possible research problems 
it is advisable, for purposes of example, to group 
them into five areas. From each of the following 
a number of specific studies can be developed. 


1) Needs of the school and the total community 


What particular mental, physical, and emotional 
needs are important to individuals in this communi- 
ty? Should the school be concerned with them? What 
needs of community groups are within the realm of 
school concern? Are the needs recognized by the 
school as important actually the most vital needs of 
the community. 


2) Plans and Purposes of the School 


Is the school’s program directed toward meeting 
general needs of the community? Should school 
goals and objectives be established so that they 
mirror the goals of the total community? What is 
the role of the citizen in determination of school ob- 
jectives? What is the relationship between communi- 
ty goals and schoc! goals? 


3) The Resources of School and Community 


Are community resources being effectively used 
in meeting school goals? In what way are the re- 
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sources of the school an aid to total community de- 
velopment? How can school and community make 
best use of each other? What can the school do to 
gain for itself an integral part in community life? 
How can we effectively survey community resources? 
To what extent does the sociological make-up of the 
community influence the school? How does com- 
munity wealth influence the school? 


4) The Operations of the School 


How does the administrative organization of the 
school effect the community? What should be the 
relationship between the instructional program of 
the school and the nature of the community? To 
what extent should citizens participate in school 
activities? Under what conditions are community 
resources best used in the classrooms? 


5) The Outcomes of the School 


To what extent is a “good” school related to a 
“good” community? How can cooperation among 
school and community groups better prepare the 
young for active citizenship? What kinds of schools 
are most effective in terms of educational outcomes? 
How can community individuals and groups influ- 
ence the outcomes of the schools? 


Accomplishments to Date 


Considerable progress has been made in the 
last decade in studies of community relationships 
in rural areas. These investigations have not al- 
ways been organized around the single classifi- 
cation, “rural education.” However, a review of 
recent literature covering a number of related 
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fields indicates that the rural community and its 
schools are becoming the concern of more and 
more research workers. 

Studies of the CPEA® projects throughout the 
United States have shown considerable emphasis 
on finances of the rural community schools and 
how financing might be improved. A survey of 
recent investigations in the area of curriculum 
development indicates that numerous investiga- 
tions have used as a base of operation the rural 
county or the rural community. Investigations in 
adult education, a field which appears now to be 
on the verge of a national awakening, have been 
more than a little concerned with the develop- 
ment of adult education programs in rural com- 
munities, where the relationships between school, 
citizens, and other agencies are more easily iden- 
tifiable. Investigations of school district reorgani- 
zation are under way in all sections of the United 
States and they invariably involve the identifica- 
tion of the relationships between school and 
community in several of the problem areas listed. 

Basic research undertaken by rural sociologists 
during the past ten years has been more closely 
allied with the school and the rural community 
than in any previous decade. Rural Sociology, a 
publication of the Rural Sociological Society, in 
each issue reports at least one piece of research 


of great significance to the educator concerned 
with school-community relationships. 


Difficulties Encountered 


In a recent publication, Reiss reports that one 
of the greatest difficulties involved in community 
research is to distinguish between and to sepa- 
rate the obiactive findings of such research from 
the social ideology of workers in the field. He 
even suggests the possibility that study of the 
community as such be abandoned and that only 
problematic aspects of community phenomena 
be investigated.’ 

In addition, Reiss points out certain pitfalls 
in community research which should be recog- 
nized if difficulties are to be overcome. Educa- 
tors doing school-community research might well 
take into account those errors which have oc- 
curred in educational research on rural com- 
munities in the past. These may be catalogued 
as: 


1) Problematic phenomena often are viewed 
within a community context as arising from a com- 
munity system. 


* Cooperative Program of Educational Administration. 
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2) The community often is treated in research as 
a closed community casual system. 

3) The argument often is advanced that some 
communities have a simplified or “noncomplex” so- 
cial structure. 

4) Occasionally, students of the community en- 
gage in circular reasoning in studying problematic 
phenomena in community contexts. 

5) Confusing a part-relation of the community 
with that of the “whole” which is defined as the 
community. 

6) Neglect of the time dimension in community 
study thus causing such research to be non-histori- 
cal.? In addition, there is always the practical diffi- 
culty in school-community research of obtaining ac- 
curate and objective measures of the variables be- 
ing investigated and of the relationships being as- 
sumed. For example, there may be an assumption of 
community relationships between the community 
and the classroom. Yet, if the class does not exist as 
a class outside the classroom it may be non-com- 
munal and have no specific relationship pattern. On 
the other hand, if the class, as a class, goes out into 
the community in some of its own activities or if 
various representatives of the community come into 
the classroom, its possible communal relationship is 
established. 


Problem and Design 


In the problem areas suggested, it is essential 
that the specific problem be described accurate- 
ly. Once identified, there are certain essential 
considerations to be made by the research work- 
er. He must consider the availability of the data 
in terms of their source and in terms of their na- 
ture. He must consider specifically the degree to 
which such data are subject to various errors in 
measurement or to consistent bias. Basically, his 
investigations of the problem will lead to the 
consideration of two designs. First, the survey, 
and second, the experiment. Though the survey 
method tends to be selected by large numbers of 
research workers, it becomes almost useless when 
anything as complex as school-community rela- 
tionships is considered. Certainly total descrip- 
tion is impossible. In an attempt to justify a par- 
tial description, there are likely to be as many 
sins of omission as sins of commission. School- 
community surveys that produced unjustified 
conclusions, either stated or implied, have caused 
large numbers of studies in this field to be held 
in low esteem. 

Actually, the survey can be quite effective as 
a background for experimental investigation. The 
survey is a means by which experimental hy- 
potheses can be discovered and developed. 

Experimental research in school-community 
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relationships holds the greatest promise of dis- 
covering valid evidence and usable conclusions 
upon which to base changes in the rural com- 
munity school system. Experimental research can 
be classified in several ways. However, the re- 
search worker will attempt diligently to develo 
the design in relation to the problem at hand. 
Observational research makes crucial compari- 
sons between and among groups about which 
there are existing data. Thus, certain existing 
factors can be controlled and comparisons made 
on single factors. Attitude studies relating to 
school programs or school changes are typical 
of this particular type of observational research. 

More promising in terms of objective results 
is controlled experimentation. In controlled ex- 
perimentation, the research worker either adds 
or subtracts factors from comparable situations 
and observes the results. 


Design and Analysis 


It is the belief of the writer that there is a 
great deal of research evidence in the field of 
school-community relationships that would be 
considerably more usable had researchers care- 
fully tied their design to the problem under in- 
vestigation. In addition, longitudinal studies and 
designs capable of replication should be started. 

Just as the design must be related to the prob- 
lem, so also must the analysis be related to the 
design. This indicates that manageable data be 
obtained with the highest degree of validity, re- 
liability, and objectivity and that proper statisti- 
cal tools be sought to manage them. The analysis, 
both in terms of available data and use of data, 
cannot be an afterthought. Analysis is tied as 
closely to the design as design is to the problem 
and as the problem is to the area of investigation. 

In a recent report on applications of experi- 
mental design and analysis to educational prob- 
lems, Norton and Lindquist indicate that they 
are not favorably impressed with the general 
quality of contemporary educational research. 
They point out that published studies give little 
evidence that the typical educational research 
worker has achieved a thorough understanding 
of experimental design as he has employed it, 
nor is he familiar with developments in the field 
of design. It has been necessary, in many in- 
stances they claim, to infer by indirect methods 
just exactly what techniques and procedures 
were used by experimenters.* 

The conclusions of any research study in rural 
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education are no stronger and no more valid 
than the identification of the problem, the de- 
siga, and the analysis. 


Conclusions 


Conclusions found in recent research studies in 
school-community relationships, and presumably 
based on the data presented, have appeared to 
the writer to run all the way from ultraconserva- 
tism to ultraliberalism. In come cases, research 
workers have reported generalizations far and 
beyond the evidence presented in the study. In 
other cases, they have been so hesitant in passing 
judgment on data that everything was left to the 
reader. A student would be greatly advantaged 
if those reporting school-community research 
would identify at least three categories of con- 
clusion when reporting. The first category would 
contain the valid generalizations suggested by 
the study and based on the design and analysis 
used. The second category would contain spe- 
cific hypothesis suggested for further examina- 
tion. And the third classification would list the 
“hunches” that the researcher has obtained in 
pursuit of his investigation. Such a classification 
of conclusions would be extremely helpful in im- 
proving the nature and scope of follow-up action 
and research. 


Rural Research to Rural Action 


It is not assumed that rural educators at the 
various school levels will use the same tech- 
niques, the same design, or study the same prob- 
lems. Yet, behind all research is the desire that 
it is, or will become, useful. Certainly, in basic 
research where the field of knowledge is being 
expanded, the conclusions may not appear im- 
mediately appropriate for translating into action 
at the community level. Yet, in terms of their 
implications they may in the long run be the 
most effective in changing community level op- 
erations. The basic researcher, then, has a re- 
sponsibility to see where his research leads on a 
practical level, or at least sufficiently interpret it 
that the person on the community level may see 
possibilities for improved education on the basis 
of what has been discovered. 

Certain research is undertaken because the 
results, when obtained, will be practical and may 
be put into use immediately. In practical re- 
search, it is extremely important that the conclu- 
sions are such that action undertaken will first 
consider the assumptions underlying the study 
and the conditions under which it was produced. 

In addition, there is a field classified by some 
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Getting Them There—And Back 





Pupil transportation is a phenomenon of American education with no com- 
parable counterpart in any other country. The school bus is not merely a con- 
venience to children living beyond reasonable walking distance from school. In 
basic philosophy and in practice, school transportation, today, is an indispensable 
and integral part of the American system of consolidated schools, both devel- 
oped to serve the educational needs of our time. 





By JOHN L. VICKERS 


Ecorps disclose that pupils were being 
R transported to school in horse-drawn ve- 

hicles as early as 1840, but it was not 
until 1869 that the Massachusetts General Court 
authorized expenditure of public funds for this 
purpose. As a result, the use of public monies 
to transport pupils to school first occurred in 
Quincy, Massachusetts, in 1874. Not only was 
school transportation stimulated by this law, but 
consolidation as well, and in due time its influ- 
ence was felt in other states, especially those of 
New England, and soon spread westward, tak- 
ing root first in Ohio. 


How It Began 


Before 1900, pupil transportation and school 
consolidation were both in the experimental 
stage. A few states, notably those of the East, 
had placed on their statute books laws permit- 
ting school districts to take such steps, yet not 
one had enacted a mandatory law. The few dis- 
tricts venturing into this new field of service had 
decided to close their local, rural school and to 
transport their pupils to nearby towns and cities 
having facilities adequate enough to receive 
them. In a few other instances, the merging of 
two or more small rural schools permitted the 
abandonment of all but one, and thus the trans- 
portation of pupils from the abandoned districts 
became necessary. Since these early ventures 
took place before the advent of the automobile 
and all-season roads, horse-drawn carriages and 
wagons were used. When one recalls these slow 
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moving, uncomfortable, and inadequate means 
of conveyance, it must be admitted that some of 
the early objections registered by parents and 
pupils were fully justified. 

Following the turn of the century, pupil trans- 
portation and school consolidation experienced a 
truly remarkable growth; moreover, it appears 
that this rapid development is by no means com- 
plete. By 1903, approximately one-half of the 
states had enacted legislation affecting pupil 
transportation; and by 1919 all of the states had 
transportation statutes. Whereas the early laws 
only permitted school districts to transport ele- 
mentary school pupils living beyond a specified 
distance from school, the tendency of subsequent 
legislation was to require the transportation of 
both elementary and secondary school pupils 
living beyond a stated minimum mileage. The 
still later tendency has been to reduce the dis- 
tance which pupils are required to walk. It 
should be pointed out that changing concepts of 
the importance of public education have greatly 
influenced recent legislation, which now recog- 
nizes that transportation is a necessary service 
in equalizing educational opportunities for every 
American child, whether he is favored by living 
among the luxuries and conveniences of the mod- 
ern city, or appears doomed to eke out a bare 
existence on submarginal land. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


The phenomenal development of pupil trans- 
portation recalls the old adage, “Nothing suc- 
ceeds like success.” The extreme fears of many 
parents concerning the safety and health of their 
children is remembered, but research shows that 
pupil transportation has been safe and depend- 
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able, year after year, in the overwhelming major- 
ity of school districts. This record of safety has 
had an important influence upon the spectacular 
growth of school bus transportation. Many other 
factors have also contributed. 

To name a few of these landmarks of progress, 
the leadership shown by directors of pupil trans- 
portation in state departments of education and 
by administrators of rural school systems has 
helped to build a firm foundation for continued 
growth. The adoption of national standards of 
school bus construction and the increased em- 
phasis placed on school bus driver training pro- 
grams are other contributing factors. Vehicle in- 
spections, preventive maintenance, special traf- 
fic signal light systems, safety instruction for 
transported pupils, school bus patrols, and an 
awakening to the needs of pupil transportation 
on the part of the general public, have contrib- 
uted to its success. The fact that highway acci- 
dent rates continue to climb as traffic becomes 
increasingly heavy has caused many school sys- 
tems to transport pupils who live relatively close 
to school. Thus the minimum distance require- 
ment for supplying transportation service is no 
longer a fair criterion in many sections of the 
United States. 


Present Status of Pupil Transportation 


Today school buses carry more passengers than 
any other transportation enterprise in the world. 
In 1923-24, slightly more than 837,000 pupils 
found their places on the school bus each morn- 
ing and evening, at a total annual cost of nearly 
$30,000,000.00, or approximately $35.00 per pu- 
pil per year. Thirty years later (1953), 7,950,000 
pupils were transported daily at an annual ex- 
penditure of $267,577,000.00, or approximately 
$34.00 pér year, and this in spite of the lower 
purchasing power of the dollar. Actually, in 
terms of purchasing power the average cost per 
pupil of school transportation has been reduced 
to no more than half that of thirty years ago. To- 
day, more than 130,000 buses, each painted the 
familiar chrome-yellow, render this essential 
service. These buses travel slightly more than six 
million miles daily, or 240 times around the earth 
at the equator. Moreover, approximately thirty 
per cent of all pupils enrolled in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools are transported by 
school buses at a cost of between 4% and 5% of 
the total public school budget. 

Presently, at least nine states transport one- 
third or more of all their pupils enrolled in pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. Nineteen 
additional states accept the responsibility for 
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bringing this service to more than one-fourth of 
their public school pupils. Statistical information 
indicates that no state transports less than ten 
per cent of its pupil population. There is a close 
negative correlation between the percentage of 
pupils transported and the number and size of 
the cities within any state, since pupil transpor- 
tation is predominantly a characteristic function 
of rural and small urban areas. The best esti- 
mates available indicate that more than forty 
per cent of elementary and secondary school pu- 
pils living in rural areas and urban areas of less 
than 10,000 population are being transported at 
public expense. 


Financing Transportation 


As in other areas of school administration, 
many changes in methods of financing this serv- 
ice has been brought about in the last two or 
three decades. In the pioneering stages of its 
development, transportation was largely or whol- 
ly financed from local revenues. It was not un- 
common in those days for schools to charge pu- 
pils a small fee for this service, a practice that 
persisted in some areas until recent years, with 
some few isolated cases still remaining. It is the 
present thinking of students of school finance 
that costs of transportation service must be in- 
cluded in any foundation program of education 
to which the state should give financial assist- 
ance. 

Notwithstanding this philosophy of school fi- 
nance, state aid for pupil transportation was set 
up in many states without respect to a founda- 
tion program. With the advent of the founda- 
tion concept of providing state aid, the trend 
toward state and local sharing of transportation 
costs on a partnership basis has been pronounced 
in the last twenty years. Forty-one states now 
provide some financial aid to school districts in 
support of transportation, even though the 
amount in several of them is quite small. In the 
remaining seven states which appropriate small 
amounts that may be used in support of trans- 
portation, the appropriations of the state are not 
increased as more transportation service is ren- 
dered. In contrast, there are several states which 
subsidize in full the entire cost of a foundation 
program of transportation. 


Who Should Be Transported? 


The question of who should be transported 
presents, perhaps, the greatest problem to the 
local school administrator charged with the re- 
sponsibility of deciding. The familiar expression 
is that the transportation program gives rise to 
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more unpleasant incidents than all remaining 
areas of the school program. This results chiefly 
from inability to establish uniform policies and 
practices of determining which pupils are en- 
titled to bus service. Several states have not 
stipulated that children must be transported but 
do specify that pupils may be transported under 
certain conditions. Other states require that pu- 
pils must be transported under certain circum- 
stances. However, the majority of the states 
charge local boards with the responsibility of 
deciding who is entitled to transportation service. 
A few states have enacted legislation making a 
distinction between elementary and secondary 
pupils as related to transportation. Perhaps there 
is more variation from one state to another in 
the matter of distance from school than in any 
other. For instance, one state requires a mini- 
mum distance of three miles while others declare 
their pupils eligible for transportation if they 
live more than one-half mile from school. The 
median is possibly a mile, or a mile and one- 
half. Obviously, climatic conditions and road 
hazards are influential factors in determining 
who shall ride. 


Bus Ownership 


Local bus ownership may fall in one or more 
of three categories—public, private, or semi- 
private. During the early developiment of the 
transportation program almost all school buses 
were privately owned. However, such a shift 
has come about that today approximately two- 
thirds of the buses are publicly owned and op- 
erated. One state owns and operates its entire 
school bus fleet of approximately 6,000 vehicles. 
In other states local boards of education own 
ninety per cent or more of the fleet. On the other 
hand, there are two states where more than 
ninety per cent of the buses are privately owned 
and two other states have more than seventy- 
five per cent private ownership. Many of the 
states have something like a 60-40 ratio of public 
as compared to private ownership. With the 
trend toward public ownership it would be pure 
speculation to guess at what point ownership 
will be stabilized. The matter of ownership ob- 
viously affects the nature of the program as it re- 
lates to maintenance and operation procedures. 
In states where most of the buses are owned lo- 
cally, practically all maintenance work is done 
in school bus garages designed specifically for 
this service. Even school units which own and 
operate comparatively small fleets of ten or 
twelve buses may do a substantial part of the 
needed maintenance. As might be expected, the 
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major portion of mechanical service on the pri- 
vately owned bus is performed by its owner. 


Standards for School Bus Drivers 


It is generally accepted that the school bus 
driver is the most important factor in the trans- 
portation program. One act of negligence, indif- 
ference, or carelessness may well mean the loss 
of life of many innocent and helpless school chil- 
dren. Although much improvement has been 
made in recent years in the selection and training 
of school bus drivers, much is yet to be done. 
There are a few states which stipulate only that 
to be eligible to drive a school bus one must 
have an ordinary driver’s license or possibly a 
chauffeur’s license where such a requirement is 
made for commercial driving. There are yet 
other states which have well organized programs 
for driver training while more than one-third re- 
quire the driver to possess a special school bus 
driver’s license. Approximately half of the states 
require a school bus driver to be at least twenty- 
one years of age, but there are two states in 
which one can legally drive a school bus at the 
age of fifteen. Almost one-third of the states have 
as a minimum requirement an age of sixteen or 
seventeen. One state employs, as drivers of ap- 
proximately ninety per cent of its fleet of some 
6,000 schools buses, high school boys and girls 
ranging in age from sixteen to nineteen. Several 
of the states require certain kinds and amounts 
of experience to qualify as a driver of a bus, 
while many others do not. Only a few states ac- 
tually require a physical examination for the 
driver; however, several states have set up re- 
quirements relative to the physical condition of 
the driver. Some knowledge of first aid is re- 
quired of drivers by a few states. 

As important as driver-training programs are 
thought to be, the character and extent of such 
programs have wide variations in most states. 
Some states do not furnish a driver with so much 
as a written statement concerning his duties and 
responsibilities; yet there are at least two states 
which require a training course of several days 
duration before a driver can qualify to operate 
a school bus. Most states fall somewhere between 
these two extremes in qualifying their drivers. 


Extended Use of the School Bus 


One of the major functions of schools today is 
to provide children with a range of experiences 


sufficiently broad in scope to meet the problems [| 


they are certain to face. The school bus furnishes 
an unusually flexible means for extending the 
educational program, not only to pupils but to 
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adults as well. Only a few states are in agree- 
ment on the extended uses to which the school 
bus should be put. Unless careful planning for 
its use is made and approved in advance, no 
other phase of the school program is so likely to 
bring down upon school administrators the wrath 
of the public. There has been a striking parallel 
in the development of the pupil transportation 
program with that of the extended use of the 
school bus. Several states and many school dis- 
tricts within other states have come to the reali- 
zation that the school bus is essential to all kinds 
of interscholastic competition. Moreover, new 
learning situations are made possible by its use, 
whereas, formerly, most learning necessarily took 
place in the classroom. A curriculum restricted 
entirely to the classroom cannot meet the needs 
of the modern child. Consequently, the bus has 
become available for “field trips” in social studies, 
biology, agriculture, and home economics class- 
es. Likewise, groups are transported to music 
festivals, choral functions, and athletic events. 
There are many reports to show that making 
school bus facilities available and using them to 
advantage helps bridge the gaps which often 
exist between direct and indirect learning repre- 
sented in all aspects of the curriculum. 


In Prospect 


As we survey the past, consider the present, 
and peer into the future, all evidence points to a 
great expansion of pupil transportation in years 
just ahead. Based on present trends, public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of this nation 
will be transporting more than twelve million 
pupils daily by 1960. Times are changing rapid- 
ly. So is the school bus. According to present pre- 
dictions based on obvious trends, the school bus 
of the future will be a highly specialized vehicle 
with a rapidly fading likeness to commercial 
conveyances, and one which will specify dimen- 
sions and accessories in unique combination. 


ALL WE WANT ARE THE FACTS 
(Concluded from page 39) 


as action research. Action research in rural edu- 
cation has all of the pitfalls of the survey. Yet, by 
no means should it be ruled out as a possibility 
for the improvement of rural education. The 
strongest point favoring its use is the fact that 
it reduces and incorporates the full participation 
of those at the community level. 

Regardless of where a rural educator works— 
one-room school, college, community school, or 
intermediate unit—each in his own way has cer- 
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tain responsibilities for carrying out research and 
for using the results to improve relationships be- 
tween school and community. Though different 
individuals and different groups will tackle prob- 
lems in different ways, it is essential that these 
be identified clearly, design developed specifical- 
ly, analysis used properly, and conclusions drawn 
objectively. 


LITTLE PLANS STIR NO MINDS 
(Concluded from page 36) 


sible at all or possible only at an expense which 
typical rural districts find unsupportable. 

Flexibility demands that school buildings be 
so planned that shifts in enrollment and changes 
in curriculum can be handled without curtailing 
school offerings. Small schools often have marked 
fluctuations in enrollment from year to year. 
Curricular offerings are sometimes alternated by 
years to provide a wider range of selection. The 
implications for changes in building use which 
accompany these shifts should be recognized in 
the original pianning. 

Multiple use is necessary when all shop activi- 
ties in a school must be carried on in a single 
room, all science classes in one classroom-lab- 
oratory, and the commercial arts program con- 
fined to one or two rooms. Multiple use must be 
achieved, or else the program will suffer. The 
much maligned gymnasium-auditorium or all- 
purpose room will be found in the plans, or else 
some desirable activities will be unhoused. The 
educational specialist may deplore multiple use 
as undesirable compromise, but acceptable utili- 
zation levels will be reached only through such 
planning. 


The School Grounds 


From the standpoint of the school grounds 
themselves, essentially the same features should 
obtain on a rural as on an urban school site; and 
other factors being equal, similar types of archi- 
tecture may be utilized. Usually, however, ground 
area is greater and, in any event, rural schools 
should fit into rural landscapes. Activities planned 
for the school grounds should suit the climate of 
the region. Different games and sports character- 
ize different sections of the United States. A school 
ground which provides for winter sports in north- 
ern latitudes obviously must have different instal- 
lations than a school site located in more temper- 
ate or in subtropical areas. In the planning of 
sites as in the planning of curricula, the indi- 
viduality of the local area served must not be 
forgotten. The good rural school serves its own 
individual community. 
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We are just beginning to find out how the powerful forces of community life 
can affect the work of the school in the latter’s effort to improve education, and 
how the powerful force of education can be harnessed to develop better com- 













































munity life. If these forces are to work together toward common ends, we must t 

take a much more fundamental look at the rural community: what kind of insti- it 

tution it is, how it is organized and how it carries on its everyday life. Many of b 

the general principles and practices apply equally in town or country, but we tl 

need to know more generally than we do what these are. : 
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tralizing the district. The State Department of 
Education was asked to supply the information 
necessary to determine the kind of curriculum 
they could offer, how many pupils they would 
have, what kind of building they would need, 
and what it would cost to centralize the school 
district. This information again was communi- 
cated informally. 


A Package Plan of Cooperation 


As these islands grew, the original committee 
began to build bridges between them by bring- 
ing together, from across the whole area, neigh- 
borhood leaders and other people interested in 
their schools. They discussed the effect of cen- 
tralization upon their schools, upon their neigh- 
borhoods, and upon the attitudes of people in 
the various neighborhoods. Over a period of two 
years, these citizens developed an area-wide at- 
titude on the kind of education they wanted for 
their children and how it could be provided 
through a central or consolidated school. By this 
process, a plan for reorganization was worked 
out which was agreeable to nearly all. This plan 
was not brought to a vote until the people had 
reached an agreement, and when the election 
was held 87% of the voters voted for it. 

Another type of lay-professional cooperation 
occurred in a small community of 800 people on 
the edge of the Adirondack Mountains, a com- 
munity supported by a paper mill. The mill was 
interested in developing a community to attract 
and hold the kind of employees needed by the 
mill to manage, to carry on research, and to 
operate the machines. Through the initiative of 
the mill manager and the principal of the school, 
plans were made to house the kind of employees 
wanted in the expansion of mill production, and 
to provide recreation facilities whereby the peo- 
ple could play together. Through cooperative 
citizen planning, a recreation field was designed. 
Various organizations in the community agreed 
to finance some of the necessary facilities. The 
Womans Club agreed to undertake the landscap- 
ing. The American Legion undertook to build 
entrances and exits. The mill supplied machin- 
ery to level off the field. This same pattern con- 
tinued in the various jobs needed to make the 
field and facilities available to the community. 
Organizations and citizens worked cooperative- 
ly, each organization developing its share of a 
package plan. When each had completed its 
“package” the recreation field was ready for use. 


A Plan for Joint Services 


Another kind of lay-professional cooperation, 
one which is developing rapidly in rural areas 
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and which is essential in providing adequate 
special services to the schools, is the cooperation 
of a group of adjoining consolidated or com- 
munity schools which recognize their common 
interests and realize that by working together 
as individual communities but through a joint 
program, they may employ specialists in guid- 
ance or curriculum development, audio-visual 
materials, nursing service, medical service, den- 
tal hygienist, psychologist, circuit teachers, such 
as teachers of driver education, physical educa- 
tion, music, or art. The development of this sort 
of cooperative endeavor by a group of near-by 
communities is much more difficult because the 
people in them have come in contact with each 
other and have become mutually acquainted 
only during the comparatively recent years in 
which the automobile has been in common use. 
It is only in the last 25 or 30 years that automo- 
bile transportation has permitted people to get 
to know neighbors outside their own immediate 
localities. Also, most of the occasions on which 
people of adjacent communities see each other are 
in connection with athletic contests, when they 
are trying to win a football or a basketball game, 
when they are competing with each other, rather 
than working together. It is only when educators 
and laymen from local school districts in a coun- 
ty-wide or similar area come to know each other, 
develop a county-wide consciousness, and see 
the educational needs which can be met by mu- 
tual cooperation, that we can expect support for 
those modern school services which children in 
today’s complex world should have. 


Using the Annual Meeting 


Another opportunity for lay-professional co- 
operation in the local district is found in the an- 
nual meetings held in the local school districts 
of many states. In these, all of the people have 
an opportunity to meet together once a year to 
discuss the work of the school, and to vote on 
the annual budget. We have, through these an- 
nual school district meetings, the legal and cor- 
porate structure by which people can participate 
in their schools in a very real way, because it 
places the final authority in the hands of the 
people themselves. Some consolidated school 
districts are now working to make the annual 
meeting not only the time when the annual 
budget is adopted, but an occasion for citizens 
to learn about the school through homemade 
movies showing the children at work in the 
school and indicating the kind of teaching car- 
ried on there. Parents are thus learning more 
about the way the school operates and about the 
problems that have to be solved in developing 
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a good educational program. Formal citizens 
commissions are not necessary in small com- 
munities having annual meetings as an integral 
part of the corporate structure of the school 
district. Here it is a matter of using the annual 
meeting more effectively. 


An Example of Regional Cooperation 


George Peabody College for Teachers is car- 
rying on lay-professional cooperation on a re- 
gion-wide basis through the Cooperative Project 
in Educational Administration supported by the 
Kellogg Foundation. The College has brought 
together the lay members of State Boards of 
Education in that region who, with the state 
superintendents or commissioners of education, 
are working on common problems and common 
policies of concern to the region. Through lay- 
men and administrators working together, much 
more rapid and more effective progress is possi- 
ble than if each group were to work alone. 

Another example of an institution taking the 
initiative in school-community cooperation is af- 
forded by Monmouth (N. J.) County Memorial 
Hospital, through its department of physical 
therapy. Here we find a hospital developing a 
policy and a program through which children 
having various types of orthopedic handicaps 
can be treated and their recovery made more 
rapid and effective because the hospital and the 
schools understand the work of each other and 
bring their resources to bear to serve the needs 
of the pupil-patient. 

A type of lay-professional cooperation on a 
state-wide basis is found in organized Citizens 
Commissions with which administrators work in 
making state surveys to set up state aid pro- 
grams, to plan buildings, or to provide for the 
reorganization of school districts. 


Cooperation Through School Boards 


Another example of state-wide lay-profession- 
al cooperation is the Central School Study, in 
which 300 central consolidated schools in New 
York state are organized to improve their schools 
through research. This study, authorized by the 
state’s School Boards Association, is carried on 
under the direction of a state research commit- 
tee consisting of five school board members who 
operate very much as a school board works in a 
local district. Policy suggestions are made by 
cooperative action of about 25 administrators 
and college people who meet regularly. These 
suggestions on policy and program are then re- 
vised and approved by this committee of laymen. 

Lay-professional cooperation is also essential 
on a regional and nation-wide basis. Several 
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years ago the Department of Rural Education, 
NEA, and the American Institute of Cooperation 
held eight region conferences to find out what 
farm leaders wanted schools to teach. In these 
conferences, the educators were there to ask 
questions or occasionally to make suggestions. 
Their main function was to listen and to help 
clarify the points of view of farm leaders. Out 
of these conferences direction was given to the 
curriculum. 


Leadership by Other Youth Agencies 


Another type of cooperation needed by the 
schools is that of working with various national 
organizations taking the initiative in developing 
youth programs. The Boy Scouts of America, for 
example, have launched a ten-year program for 
rural scouting. This has grown out of a study 
covering a period of several years, and which 
was carried on cooperatively with the National 
Conference of County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, to find out how boys in small groups 
can enjoy and participate in the benefits of 
scouting. They have already found that boys in 
small groups can get all of the major advan- 
tages of scouting as well as or better than do 





































those who meet together in the larger groups gr 
which have traditionally been considered essen- th 
tial. There are certain advantages when only be 
four or five boys meet together to carry on scout the 
work. In this case, the National Boy Scout Coun- in 
cil is taking the initiative in developing effective gre 
school-Scout relationships and now has a na- kin 
tional committee of school administrators and () An 
another national committee of rural leaders at of 
work on the program. The school can cooperate nec 
with such youth agencies to the mutual advan- ma’ 
tage of both in improving education and in de- I 
veloping community life. tot 
These examples of different types of lay-pro- |) in § 
fessional cooperation illustrate the importance con 
of understanding the local rural community and [|__ the 
how it carries on community life through the in- | om 
formal contacts of individuals and through vari- |) ize 
ous types of community organizations where in- to a 
dividuals see and work with each other. They |) ™u 
illustrate the values of lay and professional peo- | hen: 
ple working together constructively to improve |) 4g¢ 
the schools and the community. Some of the )) high 
examples show ways in which groups of com- |) like 
munities, through the cooperation of lay leaders |) ‘en 
and professional educators, get together to pro- |) id \ 
vide services which are needed throughout the F —_ 
whole area or county. Others show the basis on 
which further lay-professional cooperation is to F a 
be developed on a state, region-wide and na- | atin 








tional basis. 





Special Problems—Rural School Finance 





Schools in rural areas are working toward the same general objectives that 
should guide urban schools, but that does not mean that there are no special 
problems — financial and other—peculiar to them. This article discusses five 
special financial problems of rural schools: the effect of size of enrollment upon 
costs; the development of more effective rural school districts; rural school build- 
ings; pupil transportation; and special services. In addition, a brief discussion 
of transportation accounting indicates how cost data may be organized so that 
their scrutiny for better planning and management is encouraged. 





By JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH 


URAL schools in the United States are often 
organized independently of urban sys- 
tems. The greater homogeneity in the re- 

sulting educational situations makes possible 
greater efficiency in both, but it is important that 
the integral relation of rural schools to all schools 
be recognized and fostered. Rural schools have 
the same goals as urban schools; they are similar 
in organization and in their instructional pro- 
grams. However, in attempting to provide the 
kind of educational opportunity desired for all 
American children, rural schools face a number 
of special problems. A recognition of these is 
necessary if we are to provide even approxi- 
mate equality of opportunity.’ 

In developing policies of state contributions 
to the financial support of local schools, we have, 
in general, moved from the use of an easy and, 
commonly, a single basis of apportionment (e.g., 
the census; the A.D.A.; the teacher; etc.), to a 
combination of bases. As new needs were recog- 
nized, there has been a tendency in many states 
to add a new basis to the one (or ones) already 
in use instead of developing a new and compre- 
hensive plan. Hence, programs of aids to encour- 
age longer school terms, broader programs, more 
high schools, better qualified teachers, and the 
like have been instituted. More recently, the 
trend in thinking has been toward a type of state 
aid which encourages the development in all dis- 
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tricts—urban and rural—of a desirable mini- 
mum program (a “foundation program”) at a 
uniform tax rate in the several local districts. If 
it is not feasible to use the tax rate, some other 
measure of approximate equality of local finan- 
cial effort is employed. 


Influence of Enrollments 


It costs more per pupil to maintain a specified 
foundation program in a school of small enroll- 
ment. For example, it requires practically the 
same amount of money to finance a one-teacher 
school of five pupils as one that has twenty-five 
or thirty, but the per-pupil costs will be quite 
different. Somewhat the same is true of schools 
with enrollments of 100, 299, 500 or more. Up to 
some optimum point, as the enrollment increases 
the per-pupil costs decline, while at the same 
time the rate of this decline is likely to be less as 
the enrollment gets larger. 

The first task, then, is to determine for a state 
the relationship between size of enrollment and 
the per-pupil cost of a specified program. The 
second task is to organize school districts that will 
make low costs possible, providing this can be 
done without creating other problems—such as 
requiring children to travel an unreasonable dis- 
tance or violating the community nature of the 
school. The third task is to see that those smaller 
schools which should still remain have enough 
money from state and local sources to maintain a 
foundation program. 

1The writer is indebted to Dr. William L. Gragg, superin- 


tendent of schools, Ithaca, New York, for reading this paper 
critically and for making several useful suggestions. 
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Because of the sparsity of population, rural 
schools usually are relatively small. Many of 
these schools can be increased in size through 
consolidation, but there is an obvious limit to 
this. It is important, therefore, that the factor 
of size of enrollment be included in a state-aid 
formula that has equality of educational oppor- 
tunity and burden as an objective. Approximate- 
ly ten states (as of 1947-48) recognized this fac- 
tor.2 New York is a good illustration of what may 
be done. That state, in determining the number 
of pupils in A.D.A. in its central districts (the 
prevailing “consolidated” school in New York), 
increases the actual A.D.A. by 10% if A.D.A. 
is below 316 in grades K-6. In registered four- 
year and six-year high schools, an A.D.A. of 60 
is added to actual A.D.A. if the latter is less than 
392 or, if the A.D.A. is between 392 and 692, it 
is increased by 20% of the difference between 
692 and the actual A.D.A. 

As a state moves toward the goal of equality 
of opportunity and of burden, the following must 
be determined through research and experimen- 
tation: 1) definition of its desired foundation 
program; 2) relationship between enrollment 
and per-pupil costs; 3) development of policies 
respecting the consolidation of existing districts; 
4) modification of its state-aid formula as indi- 
cated by the foregoing data and policies, to pro- 
vide as nearly as possible the desired foundation 
program at a tax burden equitable throughout 


the state. 
More Efficient School Districts 


While considerable progress has been made in 
some states in the reorganization of rural school 
districts, much remains to be done. Dawson’s 
data for 1947-48* shows that 70.1% of all school 
districts in the country had fewer than 10 teach- 
ers; there were still about 75,000 one-teacher dis- 
tricts. Bringing these smaller units together to 
form districts capable of offering more adequate 
programs is partly a matter of leadership. Of no 
mean importance in bringing about centraliza- 
tion is a financial program that will: 1) encour- 
age reorganization; and 2) enable this to be ac- 
complished without placing upon these districts 
an unfair or impossible burden. 

Over half of the states‘ have some type of 
state aid for one or both of these purposes. The 


2 Chase, Francis S., and Morphet, Edgar A., The Forty-eight 
State School Systems. Chicago: The Council of State Govern- 
ments, pp. 132-136; 232. A number of these and other states 
used a factor that differentiates pupils for state aid, namely, 
the grade level of the pupil. This factor is significant in al 
school systems, not rural ones only. 

* Dawson, Howard A., “Trends in School District Reorganiza- 
tion,” Pur DELTA KaprpaAN, March 1951, Vol. XXXII, p. 3807. 

*Chase and Morphet, The Forty-eight State School Systems, 
pp. 63-65 ; 199. 
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nature and effectiveness of these aids vary great- 
ly among the states. Most are far from adequate. 
Thus Iowa assists only with the transportation 
program; Kansas acts negatively by penalizing 
small districts for continuing to operate; Wiscon- 
sin helps in transportation and also grants funds 
which enable the reorganized districts to set up 
at least a minimum program. New York has sev- 
eral financial provisions favoring reorganization: 
1) Central districts share with all other districts 
state aid for the support of a foundation program 
at a uniform local tax rate; 2) Central districts 
have a size-correction factor as described in a 
preceding paragraph; 3) Aid is given for trans- 
portion on the basis of reasonable costs over and 
above the income from a one-mill tax (described 
below); 4) School building in central districts is 
aided on the basis of a per-pupil allowance for 
this purpose and the wealth of the district (also 
described below); 5) A flat increase of 12% is 
given on the basis of A.D.A. 

As a state develops its school district reorgani- 
zation program, these goals may well be kept in 
mind: 1) the establishment of local districts 
large enough to offer the desired foundation pro- 
gram at the lowest cost consistent with the com- 
munity nature of the school; 2) the stimulation 
of reorganization through state aid and other 
favorable legislation; 3) assistance to the local 
district in maintaining the foundation program 
on a basis which recognizes its financial ability; 
4) the use of these funds in such a way that citi- 
zens in the local district will be partners in re- 
organization. 


Providing School Buildings 


Providing school buildings adequate for an 
enlarged program is a particularly difficult finan- 
cial problem in the rural areas where enough 
wealth to meet such responsibility is often lack- 
ing. Not only this situation, but rapidly increas- 
ing school enrollments have caused many to 
think that the state should assist both rural and 
urban schools in financing what once was con- 
sidered to be a purely local responsibility. 

As of 1947-48, approximately 20 states were 
giving some assistance to school building.’ The 
amounts given and the bases for giving them 
varied greatly. Among the bases for apportion- 
ment were: classroom unit; a definite sum per 
pupil; “need and effort”; “need above local ef- 
fort”; emergency; area and population; matching 
funds. New York shows an interesting develop- 
ment. When the central district law was revital- 
ized in 1925, 25% of approved building costs 


5 Chase and Morphet, /bid., pp. 88-99; 217, 218. 
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were paid by the state. In 194i, this method was 
abandoned in favor of a per-pupil basis that took 
into account the wealth of the district. For sev- 
eral years the matter has been studied from the 
point of view of the needs of all districts. In the 
opinion of the writer this represents a desirable 
development. 


Transportation 


Transportation is an essential service for get- 
ting pupils: 1) from elementary schools to a high 
school; 2) from rural homes to a central or con- 
solidated school when an enlarged district has 
been established; 3) from school to instructional 
or extracurricular opportunities, such as visiting 
agricultural projects on farms, taking social 
studies classes to county offices, getting partici- 
pants to a regional musical contest, or taking 
athletic teams to neighboring schools. Spending 
for transportation purposes, nation-wide, has in- 
creased from 1.5% of total expenditures for pub- 
lic education in full-time day schools in 1926, to 
4.2% in 1950. In individual schools, transportation 
costs often take a considerably higher percentage 
of current expenditures. These percentages will 
increase for the country as a whole as reorgani- 
zation proceeds, and as more schools adopt the 
policy of taking pupils outside the schools for 
wider educational experience. 

Most of the states (as of 1947-48) gave some 
form of aid for transportation or had funds which 
could be used for this purpose. In some cases, 
assistance was rather meager. In eight states, aid 
was determined on the basis of the density of the 
transported population. In eleven states, a per- 
centage of the expenditures for transportation was 
paid. In seventeen states, a percentage of allow- 
able cost was paid. In other states other bases 
were employed.® 

New York has an interesting transportation- 
aid law. Allowable transportation costs are de- 
termined on the basis of a formula that includes 
depreciation, upkeep, and operation. The state 
then pays the difference between this cost figure 
and the revenue from a one-mill tax on the 
equalized valuation of the district. The formula 
is somewhat complex and possibly could be sim- 
plified without much loss in accuracy. The local 
board is free to develop its own transportation 
policies, adding new transportation services if it 
wishes, providing these additional costs are paid 
from the local budget. This allows considerable 
flexibility in testing new transportation policies. 
To the writer, this type of legislation points the 
way to better financing of school transportation. 


220, 221. 


*Chase and Morphet, /bid., pp. 101-105, 
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Almost half of the states make transportation a 
part of the foundation program. 


Intermediate District Services 


During the last few years we have become 
more generally aware of the need for special 
services, such as attendance supervision, health 
instruction and health service, programs for ex- 
ceptional children, educational and vocational 
guidance, vocational education, instruction in 
art and music, specialized supervision, mobile 
shop courses, and the like. As our rural school 
districts become larger, it will be possible for 
many of them to provide some of these services. 
Other services are so specialized that a larger 
enrollment than is commonly found in a single 
rural district is needed if they are to offer such 
services on an economical and effective basis. 
This is true, for example, with many of the spe- 
cialized programs in industrial education and 
with sight-saving classes. In providing these spe- 
cialized services an organization—now common- 
ly called the “intermediate district” because it 
functions between the state and luca] districts— 
is greatly needed. 

Where the county is the local unit (as is true 
in about one-fourth of our states and in some 
counties of other states ), an organizaticn already 
exists which may provide such services as have 
been mentioned. Elsewhere, the county or some 
similar area should develop the leadership and 
the organization to supply desirable services. 

Much remains to be done in supplying these, 
as the reader will realize from a review of the 
literature on the intermediate district and super- 
vision therein. In financing these two phases of 
the intermediate district, little has yet been 
achieved. These are two problems which should 
challenge us all: 

1) The first problem is to provide leadership 
superior in training and ability, and conditions 
favorable to its functioning. Since one of these 
conditions is a salary that will be attractive, the 
state will usually need to assist. It may do this by 
contributing a portion of the salary, as is done in 
several states, leaving the intermediate district 
to provide the remainder. The difficulty with 
this is that the state contribution frequently be- 
comes the whole salary. In the judgment of this 
writer, the state should not pay the entire salary 
because this tends to make the superintendent 
feel that his responsibility is primarily to the 
state rather than to his own area. A salary sched- 
ule adequate enough to attract and hold high- 
grade leadership, with such salary to be divided 
between the state and the intermediate district 
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on a basis that will recognize the comparative 
economic ability of the intermediate unit, is 
much to be desired. 

2) While some intermediate districts could 
provide, by their own efforts, services of the 
type described above, state financial assistance 
will usually be necessary. Not much is being 
done at the present time. Some of the states do 
grant special aid for certain services such as the 
education of exceptional children and adult edu- 
cation. California is one state that has moved 
ahead on this. Besides giving special aid for 
physically and mentally handicapped pupils, ex- 
cess transportation costs of certain classes of 
handicapped, driver education, and the like, 
that state has established a county school service 
fund to which the state contributes $3.57 per 
A.D.A. for certain purposes. In some counties, 
this service fund is augmented by monies ap- 
propriated by the county board of supervisors, 
by special county tax or by contributions from 
the local districts, to provide services for all dis- 
tricts, such as mobile shop courses, audio-visual 
aids and library facilities. In New York, the new 
intermediate district law provides that the state 
shall give a quota of one-half the salary (up to 
specified maxima) for each superintendent, as- 
sistant superintendent, director or supervisor of 
instruction, and of each teacher of handicapped 
children, adult education, industrial-trade edu- 
cation, and other vocational or special education 
as approved by the Commissioner of Education. 
An intermediate district with a property valua- 
tion below $20,000 per pupil in A.D.A. has its 
quota increased. A quota equal to the amount of 
approved salaries (not included in the above 
listing) for rents and supplies is also given, as 
are quotas for transportation, special classes, 
summer high schools and adult education. 

Considerable research and experimentation 
will be required before we can develop an ade- 
quate financial program for the intermediate dis- 
trict. The writer holds the view that state aid 
should supplement the contributions of the in- 
termediate district (with, perhaps, assistance 
also from the constituent districts ), and that this 
should be allocated so as to equalize the tax bur- 
den. As time goes on, some of these services will 
undoubtedly be incorporated in the state’s foun- 
dation program.? Freedom should still be al- 
lowed intermediate districts to go beyond the 
foundation program. 

TIn this conhection a study by William P. McLure on the 
financing of the intermediate district program in New York 


will be found useful. See Morrison, Butterworth, Crane, et al., 
The Intermediate District in New York State. Special Studies 


pp. 79-122. 
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School Accounting 


Activities that encourage the conservation of 
school funds and which permit an analysis of 
financial data for the development of better pol- 
icy planning and management should not be 
ignored. 

Adequate financial records are as important 
in rural schools as in urban systems. These rec- 
ords may be fewer and less detailed, but they 
should be so planned that the data can be in- 
corporated in a state financial report for all dis- 
tricts. 

There is one special problem of accounting 
that deserves mention because of its importance 
in rural districts—transportation accounting. The 
increased cost of transportation makes it impera- 
tive that we determine these costs on a uniform 
basis and use them in appraising both transpor- 
tation policy and management. The United 
States Office of Education issues a bulletin® that 
all administrators will find useful. Perhaps the 
most functional record is a distribution ledger 
that segregates costs (not expenditures) for the 
several phases of the transportation program.’ 
With data available for each vehicle or route and 











































for each category of cost (driver service; opera- ter 
tion; upkeep, etc.) it becomes possible to meas- an 
ure the effect of management policies in getting bec 
the most for our transportation money. strc 
ten 
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Vocational Education in Rural Areas 





Consumers of the product of public education have always expected schools 
to be expressive of the popular will and articulate in describing their direction 
and progress. Most often these users have said, “Give us something practical.” 
Thus the development of vocational education is not surprising to those who 
have been and are aware of the social structure of American communities. More 
disturbing has been the arbitrary line drawn between the practical and the aca- 
demic arts or, as they are sometimes titled, vocational and general education. It 
is not the purpose here to establish boundaries for either side; the cleavage 
between the two areas should never have developed in the first place. 





By GORDON I. SWANSON 


education knows that his daily work is 

probably the most important factor in de- 
termining how he will live. With increased age 
and maturity, the task of preparing for life work 
becomes even more compelling and an even 
stronger motivating force in learning. This at- 
tention to the work of the world is demanded of 
every person whose livelihood depends upon 
his labor. An education that neglects it is un- 
realistic. 


In Response to Popular Will 


One would be remiss, however, to deal so ab- 
ruptly with a question so important. At one time 
or another every student of education has been 
exposed to the situation; a condition, not a the- 
ory. Regardless of his position, such a student 
realizes that the American high school has quite 
literally assumed the responsibility for educating 
all of the children of all of the people. He knows 
also that schools have necessarily become more 
aware of the purpose of their existence and more 
sensitive to the needs and social pressures of 
those served. Moreover, the insistence of Ameri- 
can communities for one comprehensive school 
rather than two separate institutions has resulted 
in an incontrovertible pattern. 

Despite the assertive and pre-emptory declara- 


Fre his own experience every student of 
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tions of its adversaries,! vocational education 
continues to occupy an expanding role in Ameri- 
can education, demonstrating an intimate rela- 
tionship between schools and the communities 
they serve. Rural schools will continue to re- 
spond to the will of the people thus expressed. 

Too often, the student of education is lured 
into a sideshow in semantics. He learns that the 
vocational courses or practical arts are more or 
less limited to agricultural education, industrial 
education, home economics, business, and dis- 
tributive education. Music, drama, driver train- 
ing, journalism, and a host of similar courses do 
not seem to qualify in the vocational category. 
Apparently the boundaries are not drawn on the 
basis of utility or function. If not, then what pur- 
pose is served by this arbitrary division of the 
curriculum? 

Actually, the terminology was not created to 
fit present-day conditions. It was designed to 
identify the so-called “vocational” courses when 
they came as intruders into the curriculum in re- 
sponse to the demands of a rapidly expanding 
economy. Our first secondary schools were pat- 
terned after European counterparts whose cur- 
ricula had undergone little change since medie- 
val times. These European schools enrolled only 
a small and select group of boys embarking upon 
a training program that ultimately prepared 
them for careers in “learned” professions. Pres- 
tige has always characterized college training 

1 Arthur Bestor, “Future Direction of American Education,” 


Put De_ta Kappan, June, 1954; and Robert M. Hutchins, 
Conflict in Education. New York; Harper and Brothers, 1953. 
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and factors contributing to it have always been 
highly regarded at both college and high school 
levels. The long continued influence of the Latin 
Grammar School had become deeply rooted. Its 
exponents were unfriendly to the vocational 
courses. Nevertheless, vocational courses served 
as the forerunners of the many additional offer- 
ings which now enrich the secondary curriculum 
and make it more adapted to the needs of youth. 


The Beginnings of Vocational Education 


One of the earlier movements away from the 
classical pattern of education began in the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century with Benjamin 
Franklin, a fearless critic in his day. In his Pro- 
posals Relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pennsylvania, Franklin appealed for the estab- 
lishment of a school that would teach what he 
called “useful” subjects. “As to their studies,” he 
said, “it would be well if they could be taught 
everything that is useful, and everything that is 
ornamental; but art is long, and their time is 
short.” Thus Franklin became the champion of 
a utilitarian approach to educational program- 
ming. Franklin’s influence led to the establish- 
ment of a new type of school—the academy. It 
usurped part of the college preparatory function 
of the Latin Grammar School and, in addition 
and most importantly, it also included some 
offerings for those not intending to enter the 
professions. The character of secondary educa- 
tion underwent several further transformations 
before the free public high school emerged. 
Shortly thereafter the schools were unwittingly 
caught up in the maelstrom of an industrial rev- 
olution whose movement was so rapid that its 
importance was and still is difficult to assess. 

The pupil population of secondary schools be- 
gan to double with the passing of each decade. 
Conversion of the vast natural resources of Ameri- 
ca required human resources with new skills and 
understandings. Industry, agriculture, and com- 
merce were clamoring for trained workers to fill 
the newly created jobs. The forces transforming 
the United States were sources of persistent and 
provocative annoyance to educators who desired 
to maintain the status quo. Finally, Congression- 
al leadership became aware of the need for an 
expanded education. Justin Smith Morrill, son of 
a Vermont farmer, began work on a bill which 
later carried his name. Curiously enough, the 
resultant law had its greatest application at the 
college level though its authors intended it ini- 
tially to serve agriculture and the mechanic arts 
at all levels. 

The Morrill Act of 1862 set aside public land 
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for the establishment of colleges and gave a de- 
tailed description of how it should be used. Mure 
than that, it ushered in an era of educational 
endeavor that suggested the shape of things to 
come. Dissatisfied with some of its earlier pro- 
visions, Congress amended the Morrill Act in 
1890 to supply funds for teaching, in addition to 
the land granted by the earlier Act. Still dissatis- 
fied with the contribution of land grant colleges 
to secondary education, Congress again amended 
the Morrill Act in 1907 specifically to provide 
funds for training teachers of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts. This was later expanded to in- 
clude other vocational preparation. (Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935, Section 22). 


The Magna Charta of Vo-Ed 


Vocational courses thus began to intrude slow- 
ly into the secondary curriculum —too slow, how- 
ever, to satisfy the persistent demands of the in- 
dustrial revolution and yet too fast for the tena- 
cious but relaxing grip of the classicists. 

In 1913, Congress created a Commission on 
National Aid to Vocational Education whose ef- 
forts culminated in the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917. Frequently this Act has 
been referred to as the Magna Charta of voca- 
tional education. Together with its subsequent 
amendments, it subsidized federal aid for voca- 
tional courses below college grade intended to 
“fit for useful employment,” including home- 
making. The federal funds made available 
through the Act had the effect of giving all 
schools an opportunity to broaden their curricu- 
la. Larger and more prosperous schools had al- 
ready been able to offer more variety, more var- 
ied equipment, and increased specialization of 
staff. Smaller schools had faced the same variety 
of student needs though in smaller student 
groupings. The Smith-Hughes law served to 
equalize educational opportunities between dis- 
tricts, and in many cases, to provide an oppor- 
tunity for rural schools to introduce offerings that 
had not been possible previously. 


Business Education 


Commercial, or business, education was prob- 
ably the first of the practical arts to enter the 
high school curriculum. This entry was made 
long before the passage of the Smith-Hughes law. 
Enrollments were stimulated by industrial ex- 
pansion and the need for office workers. Impetus 
was given by the rapid acceptance of the type- 
writer, and also by the development of uniform- 
ity in shorthand methods. In addition, women 
were claiming an increased role in office occupa- 
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tions, and the secondary schools responded to 
these needs of business. 

Typing, bookkeeping, and shorthand, though 
not federally aided, had maintained dominant 
places in the business curriculum. A new phase 
of business education soon emerged, however, 
when businessmen and educators alike began to 
realize that the practices used in the distribution 
of goods and services needed improvement. 
Small businesses lacked the resources to plan, 
organize, and conduct their own training pro- 
grams. Congress responded to this need in 1937 
by authorizing funds for training in the distribu- 
tive occupations. With federal support, this train- 
ing became available for the first time in many 
small town and rural high schools. Popularly 
called the cooperative part-time program, it con- 
tinues to provide the only specific training op- 
portunity in either rural or urban areas for stu- 
dents preparing for distributive occupations. 


Home Economics 


Homemaking education made its entry into 
the secondary curriculum around the turn of the 
century though its rapid growth did not come 
until after the passage of the Smith-Hughes law. 
Early emphasis was placed on the areas of food 
preparation and clothing construction. Later, 
homemaking came to include all activities of the 
homemaker in all phases of home and family life. 
Housing, health, family budgets, and the shared 
responsibilities of home and community living, 
are now common to homemaking curricula. The 
enrollment of boys in home economics has also 
increased. It is increasingly realized that home- 
making is an activity to be shared by the family. 

Existing as an integral part of the homemaking 
program in secondary schools is a student or- 
ganization known as the Future Homemakers of 
America. It provides an opportunity for students 
to evaluate their activities and to emphasize the 
citizenship responsibilities of homemakers. 

Home economics has rapidly been accepted as 
a necessary part of the secondary curriculum. It 
has always been valued highly by rural people. 
With increased urbanization and increased mo- 
bility of population, homemaking will undoubt- 
edly become more universal as a school offering 
and more strongly identified with the needs of 
both rural and urban students. 


Trade and Industrial Education 


Two viewpoints have predominated in the de- 
velopment of industrial education. Industrial arts 
has been more acceptable to those who favored 
an education organized to develop the habits, 
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skills, and attitudes needed by all persons living 
in an industrial society. Vocational industrial 
education has appeared more acceptable to those 
who want to see an educational program that 
trains students for specific jobs in the trade and 
industrial world. A modern rural school cannot 
accept one viewpoint at the expense of the other, 
to do so would necessarily be to reject responsi- 
bility for serving all students. 

Both viewpoints can be traced to the early 
teachings of Comenius, Locke, and Pestalozzi. 
Industrial arts (or manual training as it was first 
called) made its first entry into schools during 
the nineteenth century. Manual training became 
a part of the elementary, the junior high, and the 
senior high school. The inevitable demands of 
the industrial revolution changed manual train- 
ing in philosophy, and in fact, to industrial arts. 
Exploratory experiences in industrial arts, train- 
ing in work habits for home and industry, and 
consumer education in the industrial arts became 
parts of the curriculum. Industrial arts offerings 
at the junior high school level have become the 
most popular, although enrollments in the senior 
high school have had rapid recent expansion. 

Vocational industrial education expanded rap- 
idly after the passage of the Smith-Hughes law, 
at both the secondary and the adult level. Its 
early expansion coincided with the need for a 
supply of skilled workers for production jobs in 
industry. Later expansion in offerings and enroll- 
ment was timed to the advances of modern tech- 
nology: the automobile, the airplane, electronics, 
and plastics. Industrial use of atomic fission will 
introduce a new era in vocational industrial 
education. It is a characteristic of industrial edu- 
cation that each of its offerings is articulated 
with community needs through surveys, advisory 
committees, and the use of local resources. 


Agricultural Education 


Agriculture courses were among the last of the 
vocational offerings to enter the secondary 
schools. The effects of the Morrill Act did not 
become apparent until after 1900. Thereafter, 
the expansion was rapid with almost 4000 schools 
offering agriculture even before the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes law. The new law stimulated 
the growth of agriculture departments, particu- 
larly in the smaller rural high schools. It pro- 
vided federal aid for an educational program, 
serving present and future farmers. Its effect was 
to establish complete programs including the 
high school—future farmer group, an agricul- 
tural training program for young farmers whose 
formal training had been completed but who 
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were not yet established in farming, and a pro- 
gram of training for adult farmers wishing to in- 
crease the efficiency of their operations. In most 
schools a planned program of parent education 
has also been accepted as an integral part of the 
total effort. 

In its development, agricultural education has 
used much of the best of modern educational 
practice. The project method was a key teaching 
device for many years, later supplanted by farm- 
ing programs supervised by the teacher on each 
of the students’ home farms. “Learning by do- 
ing” has always stamped instruction in agricul- 
ture. Equally as characteristic has been the close 
relationship between the program and the com- 
munity. A high degree of school-community co- 
ordination has been one of the benchmarks of 
success in agricultural education. Contributing 
to this relationship has been the use of communi- 
ty surveys and advisory councils. 

The Future Farmers of America is a youth or- 
ganization existing as an intra-curricular part of 
vocational agriculture. As a youth organization it 
operates to serve the individual and the group 
needs of students enrolled in vocational agricul- 
ture through activities planned and executed by 
students themselves. As a teaching technique it 
operates as a self-motivating device for students 
preparing for the business of farming. The Fu- 
ture Farmers of America has become the na- 
tion’s largest organization of farm boys. In 1953, 
Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare said that, “In the world war 
against hunger, Future Farmers have already 
become commissioned officers!” 

The industrial expansion of the United States 
has had its effect on agricultural training. As the 
number of agricultural workers has declined, the 
farmer has been transformed from a teamster to 
the nation’s largest consumer of petroleum prod- 
ucts. Similarly he has become a large consumer 
of steel, rubber, and electrical power. The com- 
petitive nature of agriculture has forced farmers 
to become specialists in agronomy, accounting, 
animal breeding, marketing, and food technol- 
ogy, among others. 

The future of agriculture in rural schools is 
apparent. There must indeed be more training in 
farm mechanics, farm management, and the vari- 
ous other specialties of modern agriculture. While 
there may be fewer students with the ability or 
the resources to choose agriculture as a liveli- 
hood, this decrease in numbers will be more than 
offset by the additional training needed by those 
who do enroll in vocational agriculture. 


1PuH1 DELTA KAPPAN, December, 1953, Volume XXXV, p. 182. 
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SUMMARY 


None of the areas of vocational education can 
supplant another subject offering in a rural sec- 
ondary school. Vocational education is not a sub- 
ject—it is a program of training designed to de- 
velop competent workers aware also of their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens. The kind of vocational 
offering is determined both by the nature of the 
community and by the results of vocational coun- 
seling, also assisted in most states by the federal 
vocational education Acts. 

Each of the areas of vocational education pro- 
vides training for both youth and adults. Each 
emphasizes the need for developing personality, 
for training mind and hand, and for encouraging 
adaptability to changes in occupation, family, or 
community. 

Finally, it should be urged that all rural edu- 
cators accept the challenge of providing educa- 
tion to meet the needs of all youth and adults 
who desire a public education. Various attempts 
have been made to establish vocational training 
outside the control of local public school admin- 
istrators. This is contrary to the accepted pattern 
of American public education, and it tends to 
weaken the public school system and its entire 
democratic structure. These attempts should be 
vigorously opposed by making them unneces- 
sary. If vocational training responsibilities are 
not assumed by the public school, these training 
functions may be pre-empted by agencies less 
democratic and less likely to serve the needs of 
local citizens. 


Only two hundred years ago spider webs, crab’s 
eyes, and moss from human skulls were remedies 
prescribed by physicians. In the Michigan back- 
woods, physicians were apt to be called on for any 
emergency from dressing arrow wounds to treating 
malaria. They never had enough medicine on hand; 
their chances of being paid were so slim that they 
usually had to carry on some side business. Since 
doctors could not always be reached, families in 
the frontier regions had to learn to rely upon them- 
selves in times of sickness. Many of the favorite 
remedies were brewed in the kitchen. From such 
ingredients as peppermint water, catnip tea, a 
combination of onion and deer suet, asafoetida, 
honey flour and burgundy pitch, the pioneers 
would “doctor” their ailments.—-Wayne University 
Newsletter. 


Obviously, by the interrelation of cause and ef- 
fect, illiteracy and ignorance slow down the strug- 
gle against poverty and want; they are also sources 
of social and hence political unrest to the commu- 
nity in general.—WCOTP Reports. 





A Blueprint for Progress 





Public schools in this country developed as community and neighborhood 
institutions, more nearly folk-made than any other schools in the world, it is 
often said. In the development of our constitutional system of government the 
schools became state institutions in a legal sense, that is, each state in the Union 
has plenary powers with respect to education. But schools throughout the na- 
tion remain largely local and autonomous in character and administration. 





By HOWARD A. DAWSON 


public school system in the United 
States began as an institution of the New 
England town. As new settlements devel- 
oped within the towns, the appreciation of the 
need for schools was by no means the same in 
all neighborhoods. This situation brought about 
the division of the towns (townships) into local 
school districts. As early as 1837, Horace Mann 
advocated the re-establishment of the town sys- 
tem, with small school districts combined into 
larger administrative units. It was not until 45 
years later, however, that the district system was 
finally abolished in Massachusetts. 


The West Inherits a Pattern 


As states to the west were settled, they followed 
the Massachusetts pattern of local common 
school districts, that is, a school district for every 
school. But all of the settlers did not come from 
England; some of them came from the South 
where the county was the principal unit of local 
government. As a result of these two influences 
midwestern states developed a conglomerate sys- 
tem. They adopted the common school district, 
recognized the township as the basic unit for 
performing specified functions, especially finan- 
cial functions arising from the federal land 
grants, and established strong county govern- 
ments which as time went along acquired a con- 
siderable number of educational responsibilities. 





HOWARD A. DAWSON (Psi 68) is director of rural 
service, National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. This article is the complete text of the 
Lotus D. Coffman Memorial Lecture delivered un- 
der the auspices of Eta Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa, 
University of Minnesota, April 12, 1954. 


One objective of the early schools was that 
they be within walking distance for every child. 
This, and the ease with which any group could 
form a school district and establish a school, re- 
sulted in numerous school districts and many 
one-teacher schools. By 1917, there were in the 
United States about 195,400 one-teacher schools. 
There seems to be no official record of how many 
school districts there were at that time, but it is 
known that in 1932 there were 127,529 school 
districts. The number had undoubtedly been 
perhaps as high as 150,000 some 15 or 20 years 
earlier. A disproportionate share of these small 
units were in the midwest. 


The Old Order Changes 


Changes in school district organization have 
been rapid. The number dropped from 127,529 
in 1932 to 98,319 in 1948 and to 66,472 in 1953, 
a reduction of 47.8 per cent in 21 years. The rate 
of reduction during the three-year period, 1947- 
1950, was 21.5 per cent, and during the next 
three years it was almost as great, 18.6 per cent. 

The number of active school districts, how- 
ever, is less than indicated above. In 1952-53, 
only 55,335 school districts were actually operat- 
ing schools. There were 11,137 legally consti- 
tuted districts that either did not have any pu- 
pils or sent them to another district, usually on 
some contractual, tuition or state-aid basis. 

The non-operating districts are vestigial rem- 
nants of an obsolete system of school organiza- 
tion. They are sometimes retained as devices to 
keep down or to avoid payment of local school 
taxes. In other instances they represent the last 
attempt of local people to keep a school to which 
loyalty out of a long past is attached. But such 
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districts are on the way out. These were 2802 
fewer in 1953 than six years previously. Some 
states, notably Wisconsin, Illinois, and Kansas, 
have recently enacted statutes to abolish non- 
operating districts within a specified time limit. 

Some rather heroic but sometimes misguided 
efforts have been made to reorganize school dis- 
tricts. The State of Illinois has made phenom- 
enal gains, reducing the number of school dis- 
tricts from almost 12,000 in 1947 to about 2500 
at the present time. Missouri, operating under a 
very satisfactory statute for school district reor- 
ganization, has made outstanding progress, hav- 
ing reduced the number of school districts by 
48.3 per cent in five years. Minnesota, under a 
statute with excellent provisions for planning by 
local citizens and officials of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, but with extremely vulner- 
able provisions for enabling a majority of popu- 
lar votes to become effective, has made steady 
improvement, with a 30 per cent reduction in 
the number of school districts in five years. Oth- 
er bright spots and many silly state statutes and 
procedures could be cited. 


The Midwest States Have a Problem 


Eight states, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and South 


Dakota, have 37,757, or 56.8 per cent of the 66,- 
474 school districts in the nation. They have 
9,332, or 83.8 per cent of the nation’s school 
districts that no longer operate schools, districts 
that are monuments to anachronistic stupidity or 
havens for tax dodgers. They have 24,822, or 
51.3 per cent of the school districts that operate 
only elementary schools. They have 26,476 of 
the nation’s 48,735 one-teacher schools. 

Most of these states are lagging behind the 
procession so far as efforts to establish efficient 
and equitable local school organization are con- 
cerned. While the nation as a whole has experi- 
enced a 31.3 per cent reduction in the number 
of school districts in the last five years, South 
Dakota has reduced them only seven-tenths of 
one per cent, Iowa only 3.2 per cent, Nebraska 
only 8.6 per cent, Michigan only 12.8 per cent, 
and Wisconsin only 13.7 per cent. In terms of 
percentages of reduction, only Missouri, Kansas, 
and Minnesota exceeded the national average. 


Why Reorganize School Districts? 


Many good and honest citizens ask why any- 
body should be so concerned about reducing the 
number of school districts. The answers are: 


1) The changes in the social and economic en- 
vironment of the farm and small-community people 
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of the United States and especially of the Midwest, 
have rendered untenable the position of traditional 
small school districts. 2) A comprehensive offering 
of educational opportunities to meet the needs of 
modern children and youth is not possible when 
small, inadequate school districts are maintained, 


Changes in Rural Life 


Without attempting to make any full exposi- 
tion of the facts of rural life that have made a 
reconstruction of educational administrative or- 
ganization necessary, it will be sufficient to call 
attention to the most important of them: 


1) Modern means of transportation and highway 
development have eradicated the former isolation of 
families, neighborhoods, and communities, with the 
result that thousands of neighborhoods have disap- 
peared, other thousands of new ones have appeared; 
what formerly were communities are no longer ex- 
tant, and new communities have been established. 

2) Birth rates among rural people, especially in 
the prosperous sections of the Midwest have so de- 
clined that neighborhood schools that once had 
twenty to fifty pupils have in recent years had only 
five to twenty or none at all. 

3) The number of farm families and farm work- 
ers has steadily declined and are not likely in the 
foreseeable future to increase. Farm population is 
now about 23 million people as compared to more 
than 31 million in 1920. It is at least 20 per cent 
less than it was before World War II. Through 
scientific plant and animal breeding, wider use of 
fertilizers, soil conservation, and use of power ma- 
chinery, production in agriculture per man hour and 
per acre has constantly advanced. From 1910 to 
1950, the output of our farms rose 75 per cent while 
farm population decreased by more than 25 per 
cent and the use of resources (combination of land, 
labor, and capital) increased only 14 per cent. 

4) Rural-nonfarm population is increasing at 
about the same rate that rural-farm population has 
been decreasing. Rural and village neighbors are 
highly interdependent, and especially so with re- 
spect to the education of their children. 

5) Rural occupational distribution has been un- 
dergoing rapid changes. In 1930, only 14 per cent 
of the persons residing in farm areas and gainfully 
employed were engaged in non-agricultural pursuits; 
in 1940 over 22 per cent were thus employed; and 
by 1947 the proportion had climbed to 33.3 per cent. 
Such facts have great significance for the types of 
educational opportunities now needed by our rural 
youth, especially in vocational education. 


A Comprehensive Program of Education 


There is one very simple and fundamental rea- 
son for the reluctance of many citizens to reform 
the traditional pattern of educational organiza- 
tion, namely, the lack of understanding of what 
is included in a complete and adequate educa- 
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tional program. For the most part, the people 
who resist school district reorganization do so 
because they do not understand or visualize the 
scope and quality of schooling needed in modern 
America and consequently do not know what is 
necessary with respect to organization, facilities 
and resources. 

The specifications of an educational program 
originate and became meaningful in relation to 
the educational needs of pupils and the commu- 
nity served by the school. The specifics in a pro- 
gram should and do vary according to circum- 
stances in the community involved. 

Recognizing this fundamental premise with- 
out spelling out the details, it is desirable to 
present in broad outline the specifications of a 
comprehensive program of educational oppor- 
tunities and services as follows: 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


The first essential is an elementary education 
designed for children from the kindergarten age 
through the sixth grade. The program includes, 
as a minimum, instructional offerings in the fol- 
lowing areas into which falls a long list of sub- 
ject matter fields with considerable overlapping: 


1) The fundamental skills—mastery of the Three 
R’s by continuous and purposeful use. 

2) Communicating—proficiency in the language 
arts, oral and written English, reading, listening, 
seeing, drawing and art, appreciation and under- 
standing of literature. 

3) Living together—the social studies, especially 
history, geography and civics, and the school itself 
as an experience in desirable social living. 

4) The material and natural environment—an 
elementary knowledge of the physical sciences with 
emphasis on understanding of the physical world, 
including the physical qualities and needs of people. 

5) Enriching and beautifying life—understanding, 
appreciation, enjoyment, and some skill in music, 
literature, dramatics, painting, drawing, modeling, 
and designing. 

6) Manual skills—skill in the use of the hands 
and simple but essential tools, woodworking, metal 
working, handicrafts, painting, electrical work, or- 
dinary home repairs. 

7) Citizenship—understanding and appreciation 
of the traditions, ideals and institutions of our gov- 
ernment, the individual and group responsibilities 
that citizenship involves, and the attitudes and val- 
ues necessary in a democratic society. 


Essential to the satisfactory provision for these 
areas of learning are certain other facilities and 
procedures, among which are the following: 


1) Organizing and implementing the educational 
program through provisions for: early childhood 
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education (especially the kindergarten); supervision 
that is characterized by leadership and cooperative, 
democratic work with teachers; a wide variety and 
sufficient quantity of instructional materials and sup- 
plies, textbooks and libraries; adaptation to indi- 
vidual differences and needs; provisions for handi- 
capped children; and the creation of a classroom at- 
mosphere characterized by good aesthetic appear- 
ance, flexibility of arrangement, democratic rela- 
tionships, purposeful activities, and responsibility 
and recognition for everybody. 

2) Guiding pupil growth through home, school, 
and community relations, including parent educa- 
tion, desirable parent and teacher relations, par- 
ents’ organizations and parent-teacher associations, 
and activities related to community life. 

3) Guiding pupil growth through recording, eval- 
uating, and reporting to pupils and parents. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A comprehensive program of secondary edu- 
cation will include as a minimum the program 
for Grades 7 through 12, and the time is rapidly 
approaching when the scope of secondary edu- 
cation may also include Grades 13 and 14. The 
particular plan of division of these grades for 
organizational purposes is not of special signifi- 
cance in this discussion. Organization may be 
6, or 3-3, or, 3-3-2, or 2-4, or 4-4. The program 
through Grade 12 should certainly provide the 
following opportunities as a minimum: 


1) A General Program. The attitudes, knowl- 
edges, skills, habits, and ideals developed in the ele- 
mentary school should be continued in the secon- 
dary school so that various abilities needed for deal- 
ing wisely with the problems of daily living will be 
acquired. In addition, the program should offer spe- 
cial opportunities to learn about the practice skills 
in safety, conservation of human and natural re- 
sources, family and community living, international 
understanding, and self-government. 

2) A College-Entrance Curriculum. Adequate op- 
portunities should be provided to prepare those 
expecting to attend higher institutions of learning 
either to extend their general education or to enter 
the professions, including scientific agriculture. 

3) Vocational Education. Opportunities should be 
provided for those who expect to take additional 
training for semi-professional and skilled occupa- 
tions, for those who do not go beyond the secondary 
school in their formal education, and for those who 
drop out before completing the twelfth grade. Such 
education should provide, in addition to the general 
program described above, the basic skills and know]- 
edge necessary to enable these students to enter 
directly into employment sufficiently remunerative 
to provide a living and also to enable them to make 
adjustments and to acquire the new knowledge and 
skills necessary for advancement in their chosen oc- 
cupations. The vocational curriculum should be re- 
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lated to the unique vocational opportunities in the 
area or region as well as to the more usual voca- 
tional fields. For example, it might at least include: 


a. Agriculture: to prepare for farming, for becoming 
established in farming, and for farm management. Pro- 
grams should be based primarily on the types of farming 
found in the area or region where the school is located. 
They should include the basic scientific information and 
skills in agriculture, production, management, marketing, 
buying, and the use and upkeep of farm equipment. For 
the students entering service occupations for rural peo- 
ple, instruction in such occupations as food and farm 
machinery salesmanship, dairy management, greenhouse 
and nursery management, and food processing is needed. 

b. Business: to develop economic literacy on the part 
of everyone in such matters as savings, investments, in- 
surance, and the management of the family budget. Pro- 
grams should be sensitive to the special needs and op- 
portunities of the area in business employment. Instruc- 
tion for the preparation of clerks, typists, bookkeepers, 
and stenographers should be provided as needed. In- 
struction related to the business problems of farm man- 
agement should be included, as well as opportunities in 
special business problems as may be needed and de- 
sirable. 

c. Homemaking: (for boys as well as girls) to prepare 
for making and managing a superior home, including 
sewing, cooking, child care, nutrition, home decoration, 
and personal and family relationships. Special prepara- 
tion for employment as cooks, chefs, seamstresses, house- 
keepers, practical nurses, and related occupations may 
well be needed. 

d. Industry: to prepare for a variety of semi-skilled 
and skilled occupations. As a minimum the program 
should provide occupational orientation in construction, 
m:nufacturing, and transportation, and for local service 
occupations such as those in the telephone system, the 
distribution and use of electricity, refrigeration, central 
heating and air conditioning, and radio and television. 
Small communities really need good mechanics, carpen- 
ters, and “jacks-of-all-trades.” 


Other Aspects of a Comprehensive Program 


Still other adjuncts, programs, facilities and 
services are needed before a comprehensive pro- 
gram of educational opportunities are made 
available, among which are certainly the follow- 


ing: 
1. A school-community program including: 


a. Adult education. 

b. School and community library service. 

c. School and community recreational facilities and 
activities. 

d. Summer. activities, which may include athletics, 
dramatics, music festivals, classes in art, music, drama, 
industrial arts, handicrafts, and non-commercialized enter- 


tainment. 


2. Services focused on the needs of pupils in- 
cluding: 


a. Supervision of attendance. 

b. Specialized guidance and counseling services. 

c. Psychological and psychiatric services. 

d. Health services, including medical and dental in- 
spection and examinations, immunization, prevention and 
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control of contagious and infectious diseases, physio- 
therapy, safety education and accident prevention, and 
school lunches, all of which depend upon the avail- 
ability of professional personnel such as doctors, dentists, 
dental hygienists, school health nurses, physiotherapists, 
dieticians, physical education and safety specialists. 

e. Library services and materials bureau. 

f. Special teachers, particularly in such areas as art, 
music, and manual arts and crafts. 

g. Special services and instruction for exceptional 
children, who, excluding the hard of hearing, may be 
expected to constitute 10 to 12 per cent of the school 
population. 


3. Services that help teachers in more adequate 
and skillful performance of their duties, including; 


a. Supervision of instruction. 

b. In-service education. 

c. Professional library facilities and services. 

d. Curriculum services through which state require- 
ments regarding the curriculum are made effective at 
the local level, while at the same time adjustments and 
additions are made to fit the needs of pupils and the 
community. 

e. Instructional and audio-visual materials. 


4. Services of an administrative nature including: 


a. Personnel work having to do with the selection, 
retention, promotion and remuneration of teachers and 
other employees. 

b. Business activities involving budget making, ac- 
counting, purchasing, contract making and execution, 
and legal procedures. 

c. School-plant services, not only in the planning of 
school building, but more especially in proper main- 
tenance and sanitary upkeep necessary to the health and 
safety of pupils and teachers. 

d. Pupil transportation services which include the 
purchase and maintenance of equipment, the selection, 
training, and supervision of bus drivers, the planning of 
bus routes, and the adoption and execution of policies 
that will facilitate the best educational experiences of the 
pupils transported. 

e. Research services related to pupils, teachers, com- 
munity needs, and the business and administrative affairs 
of the schools concerned. 

f. Evaluation of the educational program, the pur- 
pose of which is the continuous improvement of educa- 
tional opportunities. 

g. Coordination of educational programs among com- 
munities involving curriculum adjustments and _ unifica- 
tion .. objectives, the elimination of wasteful competi- 
tion and overlapping services, and mutual assistance 
and cooperative efforts in the best interest of all persons 
concerned. 


Size in School District Organization 


If this concept of a comprehensive educational 
program ig accepted and adequate specifications 
are adopted, the logical question then becomes: 
What are the characteristics of a local school or- 
ganization that can offer the program agreed 
upon? An examination of the research concern- 
ing this question shows that the size of the unit 
of organization is a prime factor that simply ca- 
not be ignored. 
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In considering school district organization it 
should be remembered that there are two dis- 
tinct but interdependent units, the attendance 
unit and the administrative unit. It is assumed 
that the distinction between these two units is 
sufficiently well understood not to need further 
exposition here. Suffice it to say that the admin- 
istrative unit comprises the geographical area 
served by a single system of school administra- 
tion; while the attendance unit comprises the 
area served by a single school. An administrative 
unit may have one or many schools. 


The Size of Satisfactory Attendance Units 


All of the studies concerning the size of satis- 
factory school units have reached substantially 
the conclusion so well expressed by the National 
Commission on School District Reorganization. 
The Commission concluded that a satisfactory 
school district should be at least large enough to 
offer an educational program beginning with the 
kindergarten and extending through grade 12; 
and that it should have at least 1200 pupils be- 
tween the ages of six and eighteen and at least 
40 teachers. If it has a much smaller number, it 
can offer a good program only at relatively great 
cost per pupil. The Commission also concluded 
that the more pupils a district has up to 10,000, 
the broader the program it can offer at reason- 
able cost. If the enrollment is much below 10,000, 
the district should be associated with one or 
more other districts in a larger intermediate dis- 
trict in order to supplement its services. 

The Commission also pointed out that wher- 
ever possible it is desirable that the administra- 
tive unit be sufficiently large to permit the of- 
fering of a program of secondary education ex- 
tending through grade 14. 

The standards as to the size of satisfactory ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, and junior col- 
leges are also fairly definite and well established 
through a number of research studies and in- 
vestigations. 

The National Commission on School District 
Reorganization made the following recommen- 
dations: 


1) The enrollment in the kindergarten and grades 
1 to 6 should be not less than 175 pupils with 7 full- 
time teachers; a more desirable minimum is 300 pu- 
pils and at least 12 teachers. 

2) The minimum size of a high school, regardless 
of type or organization, should be 300 pupils with 
a minimum of 12 teachers. 

3) The enrollment in schools organized to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for persons who have 
completed grade 12 should be not less than 200 
pupils with 10 full-time teachers. 
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Sociological Considerations 


But size is not the sole standard in the organi- 
zation of school units. Another valid considera- 
tion comes from sociological factors involving 
communities and neighborhoods. The following 
fundamentals are now generally accepted by ru- 
ral sociologists, educators and farm leaders: 


1) No local unit of school administration should 
be smaller than the real sociological community that 
supplies pupils for a high school. In some instances, 
two or more small communities should be included 
in a single administrative unit. 

2) Every clearly identifiable sociological neigh- 
borhood usually should have an elementary school. 
(The exceptions consist of small neighborhoods near 
to each other that ought to be consolidated for 
schoo] as well as other purposes. ) 

3) Every clearly identifiable sociological com- 
munity should usually have a high school ordinarily 
including grades 7 to 12. Under certain conditions, 
especially in areas of relatively sparse population or 
where an exceptionally small community is not near 
a large one, the school may justifiably have fewer 
than 12 grades. (It may be only a junior high.) 

4) If local school administrative units are organ- 
ized on the basis of sociological units, it frequently 
will be desirable and necessary to combine two or 
more such units into an intermediate unit which 
should be approximately coterminal with the bound- 
aries of a sociological tertiary community. 

5) If some existing political subdivision such as 
the county is adopted as the local school administra- 
tive unit, the elementary school attendance units and 
the high school attendance units should be organ- 
ized around the neighborhoods and communities, 
respectively. It is frequently necessary to include in 
such units parts of adjacent political units. 


Reconciliation of Conflicting Principles 


These propositions concerning communities 
and neighborhoods as related to school organiza- 
tion are in apparent conflict with the idea that 
the size of an administrative unit or of an at- 
tendance unit is a valid criterion for determining 
a satisfactory unit of school organization. The 
fact that some communities and some neighbor- 
hoods may be too small to afford the number of 
pupils required for economical, effective admin- 
istrative or attendance units, as the case may be, 
really has nothing to do with the validity of 
standards of size of satisfactory local school 
units. It frequently happens in all social fields 
that equally valid principles come into conflict 
at some point and under some circumstances. 
Such situations call for statesmanlike compro- 
mises and that is exactly what should happen in 
the development and reorganization of adminis- 
trative and attendance units. 
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If because of real conditions, and for valid 
reasons, standards of size cannot be attained, 
then the next best thing should be done: Smaller 
units should be established with the full realiza- 
tion that they can perform the work required of 
them only at excessive cost of money and human 
resources. Under the American doctrine of equal- 
ity of opportunity, this excess cost is justified. 


The Need for An Intermediate Unit 


Particularly in the midwest, rural education is 
fully committed to the community unit of school 
district organization. Such units have many vir- 
tues and some limitations. The chief obstacle 
they face is that many of them are yet too small 
to afford a comprehensive educational program 
and necessary services, and there is hardly any 
probability that, in the foreseeable future, they 
are going to become large enough. 

Several states have undergone extensive school 
district reorganization mostly according to the 
community unit plan. In not a single instance do 
more than 25 per cent of the new districts have 
40 or more teachers, the minimum size through 
which a minimum acceptable program can be 
expected. 

Since school districts are not likely to be large 
enough alone to.do the job required of them, 
obviously they will need services from some 
larger unit, and they must work cooperatively 
with their neighboring community units. The 
available instrument for meeting the needs aris- 
ing from this situation is the intermediate unit. 
In the Midwest, the county is the most logical 
unit for that purpose although there are in- 
stances in which even counties will need to be 
combined for that specific purpose. 


Intermediate Units Least Understood 


The intermediate unit of school service is the 
least understood concept in the field of school 
administration. It is an organization within the 
legally established structure of school adminis- 
tration which includes the territory of two or 
more basic administrative units. It serves as the 
intermediary between the state department of 
education and the quasi-corporate units having 
immediate responsibility for maintaining schools. 
It may have a board or officer, or both, responsi- 
ble for performing stipulated services for the 
basic administrative units and for exerting lead- 
ership in their fiscal, administrative, and educa- 
tional functions. Through leadership and services 
the intermediate unit promotes and strengthens 
local control and responsibility. It assists local 
districts and the state education department in 
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finding and meeting more effectively the educa- 
tional needs of children and communities by per- 
forming functions which can best be adminis- 
tered by this type of organization. 

The idea that when school districts are re- 
organized there is no longer a need for the coun- 
ty superintendent as head of an intermediate 
unit is a mistaken one. The statement is fre- 
quently heard that the county superintendents 
are consolidating themselves out of a job but if 
educational leaders can and will envision the 
scope of the educational program really needed, 
the real truth is that reorganization of school 
districts not only changes but it enhances the 
job of the county superintendent. 

Michigan and Iowa are the only Midwest 
states that have taken intelligent and progressive 
steps through legislation to establish the county 
superintendency on a sound basis. What those 
states now most need in this respect is to in- 
crease the services that community schools 
should get from the county intermediate units. 















A Look to the Future in School Administration 


Enough is known through experience with 
school district reorganization, the probable pat- 
terns to be followed in the various states, and 
the number and distribution of communities and 
local governmental units, to make reasonable 
estimates of the needed number of basic units of 
school administration, the number of interme- 
diate units, and the number of school adminis- 
trators. If reorganization of school districts con- 
tinues at the present rate the eventual comple- 
tion of reorganization can be expected in about 
20 years. Perhaps the job may be completed 
sooner. After all, most of the research in this 
field has been done during the last 20 years. 

From what is now known, it appears to be a 
safe estimate that the number of basic school 
administrative units that can be justified is about 
10,200, with an additional 2500 intermediate 
units to serve a substantial majority of the basic 
instructional units. 

Each of the basic units and intermediate units 
will need an administrator. Approximately 10,200 
superintendents of basic administrative units will 
be required. Of that number, about 950 will be 
superintendents of county units, and about 9250 
superintendents of other basic school districts 
such as cities and community school districts. In 
addition there will probably be about 2500 su- 
perintendents of intermediate units of which 
about 2100 will be of the county type or a modi- 
fication of it, and about 400 of the New York and 
New England type. 
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Such predictions, if accepted, should have a 
powerful influence on the programs of graduate 
schools engaged in the education of school ad- 
ministrators, and also upon the decisions of sev- 
eral thousand young men now aspiring to be 
school administrators. The most promising pro- 
fessional areas of the future are in the elemen- 
tary school principalship, the secondary school 
principalship, and as specialists in the various 
services now evidently essential to a comprehen- 
sive educational program. At present there is a 
dearth of persons who know how to do what 
needs to be done and an oversupply of certified 
administrators. 


A Chart for Action 


Quite obviously, what has already been said 
here is intended to establish the conviction that 
what rural education needs is an acceptance of 
an adequate educational ideal and the will to set 
up the organizational structure necessary to make 
that ideal a present reality. 

The American people had better lose no time 
in perfecting, in practice, their educational ideals 
of equality of opportunity. We are too small a 
part of the world and in too great a struggle 
against the enemies of our way of life to fritter 
away any of our human resources. We have no 
manpower to sacrifice to ignorance, physical un- 
derdevelopment, poor health, undernourish- 
ment, and civic incompetence. Education is the 
ultimate bulwark of our free republic and of 
our democratic conception of human dignity and 
relationships. American educators are in no petty 
business. The quality of their performance may 
well determine the nation’s destiny. 

But what must be done to assure the scope and 
quality of education needed in America? Many 
things, but the mention of a few will suffice. For 
convenience they may be enumerated: 

The first observation is negative. Stop tem- 
porizing with fundamental issues. Stop using 
sedatives and remove the cause of the malady. 
The bane of American education is piecemeal 
legislation and administrative timidity. 

Our procedures are much like the man who 
cut off his dog’s ears a piece at a time so that it 
would not hurt so bad. His ignorance was found- 
ed in kindness, but it only mutilated and ex- 
hausted the dog. So it is with a vast amount of 
public school legislation. Most of it is an ex- 
pression of the quintessence of asininity. 

What is needed in most states is a few funda- 
mental pieces of legislation which will really free 
the will and initiative of the substantial majority 
to have the educational services they want for 
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their own and their neighbor's children. Among 
the needs for fundamental legislation only two 
will be mentioned here: 


1. Experience has demonstrated that perhaps the 
best thing most states could do would be to enact 
“A Model School District Reorganization Bill” pre- 
pared by the National Commission on School District 
Reorganization. This Model Bill is based on certain 
criteria which should be used as guideposts in most 
states in developing school district reorganization, 
and to which it seems well to call attention. Among 
these are: 1) legislation providing for reorganiza- 
tion should be without ambiguities, and conflicting 
statutes should be repealed; 2) legislation should 
discourage the continued operation of inefficient dis- 
tricts; 3) legislation should provide for the founda- 
tion and promulgation of minimum standards for 
the guidance of districts contemplating reorganiza- 
tion; 4) legislation should require that all proposals 
for reorganization be reviewed by competent and 
officially responsible persons; 5) legislation should 
provide for the establishment of state commissions 
and local committees or boards on reorganization; 
6) legislation should provide incentives to encour- 
age the organization of efficient administrative units; 
and 7) where reorganization is to be effected by 
popular referendum, the manner of election and the 
counting of ballots should be such as to give due 
weight to majority desires and avoid giving undue 
opportunity to minorities to veto well-developed le- 
gal plans and proposals. 

2. All of the states, except those that are tradi- 
tionally or may wisely become, committed to the 
county unit system of local school administration 
should immediately improve their legislation con- 
cerning the intermediate unit, in most states the 
county superintendency. Such legislation should in- 
clude: 


a) A board of education elected by the people of the 
area concerned. 

b) The board should be empowered to select the 
superintendent and to determine all policies affecting the 
basic school administrative units to be served. 

c) The qualifications and salary of the superintendent 
and his assistants should be set at a level equal to those 
of the highest standards set for other similar personnel. 

d) Definite provisions should be made for the per- 
formance of specified and necessary services and financial 
support should be specifically provided. 

e) Definite authority should be established for the 
provision of services by the intermediate unit, and for 
contractual relations between individual school districts 
and the intermediate unit. 

What else is needed for the operation of a 
satisfactory rural school program? Certainly the 
following: 

An adequate system of state school finance, 
which includes equalization up to a defined mini- 
mum of financial support, payment of transpor- 
tation costs, and equalized aid for school build- 
ings and other physical facilities. The special 
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need is for a plan of state finance that will en- 
courage and facilitate a satisfactory local school 
district organization. The plan should place pre- 
miums instead of penalties on adequate school 
districts. 

Provision should be made for a strong and 
fully staffed State Department of Education. Al- 
together too many self-appointed guardians of 
the public interest have refused to advocate the 
allocation of responsibility to state departments 
of education because, they say, the departments 
are political institutions, they are weak, they are 
understaffed, they lack competence. Granting 
that all of those charges may be partially true, 
they are still no excuse for not granting responsi- 
bility for truly state functions, and no excuse 
for the lack of state legislation that would en- 
able the states through their state departments 
of education to exercise in reality the powers and 
influence they profess to have. It is highly prob- 
able that under the influence of responsibility 
the state departments of education will grow in 
resources and stature. 

It is high time that the importance of the indi- 
vidual teacher is recognized. No school is any 
better than its classroom teachers. Their salaries, 
welfare benefits, including sick leave and vaca- 
tion and sabbatical leave, are of primary impor- 
tance. Furthermore, unless administrators give 
more favorable consideration to beginning teach- 
ers in respect to placement, supervision, and 
guidance, the shortage of teachers, especially in 
the elementary schools, is going to increase. 

The other point in the chart of action has to 
do with public relations. Some way or another 
the public must be led to an acceptance of what 
is necessary to realize a comprehensive program 
of education commensurate with the demands of 
the modern world. It is not sufficient that the 
school administrator should sit on his laurels 
and demand respect because he is a public serv- 
ant with superior knowledge. He must, by all 
means at his command, lead people to want the 
best for themselves, and what is more important, 
for their children and their children’s children. 


The Leadership Role of the Educator 


Research, leadership and service’ are the key- 
stones of Phi Delta Kappa. They are the source 
of all progress in education. Without research, 
leadership is without direction and may be mis- 
guided. Without research, what purports to be 
service may be disservice. 

The need for further research concerning near- 
ly every aspect of a comprehensive program is 
urgent. There are still areas of service in educa- 
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tion for which there are no standards and for 
which there will be no standards until research 
discovers them. 

But equally great is the need for courageous 
leadership to put into practice what is known 
through research already done. 

A profitable pursuit for all of us is serious con- 
templation of what is required for successful 
leadership. Traditional leadership has failed be- 
cause it has been short on respect for personali- 
ty, because it has sought authoritarian answers 
to problems and issues, because it has been too 
mechanical and standardized, and because it 
has not developed in small circles what is need- 
ed in large circles. 

The true function of leadership is to release 
the creative capacities of the people with whom 
one associates. Leadership requires a flexible, 
bouyant approach to problems. It is based on the 
fact that the way to lead people is to teach them. 
Its importance is not to be judged by the size of 
the area of its operation. 

The pattern of educational progress in rural 
education is known. The need is for leadership 
to translate the pattern into program and struc- 
ture. If we fail to do so 


“The fault, Dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 


A HAZARD TO DEFENSE 


“The so-called life adjustment education in the 
secondary schools is a hazard to national defense in 
view of the current and future potential shortages of 
scientific and engineering manpower,” says Profes- 
sor Stewart S. Cairns of the University of Illinois de- 
partment of mathematics. Member of the Scientific 
Manpower Commission, formed to assure the nation 
of an adequate supply of scientists, Professor Cairns 
continues: “Given an irrelevant high-school program, 
it is extremely difficult to guess which students 
should be encouraged toward engineering (and sci- 
ence), with the result that we can expect an un- 
necessarily large number of misfits. We can only 
hope that these misfits will discover the mistake be- 
fore too much of their own lives and the efforts of 
their teachers has been wasted. With military serv- 
ice just around the corner, a boy can hardly afford 
to embark on a college curriculum for which he is 
ill-suited.” 

“When it comes to discovering potential scientific 
talent among high-school students,” states Prefessor 
Cairns, “a sound mathematical course may well be 
more effective than any aptitude tests that the in- 
genuity of man can devise.” 


It takes a smart man to conceal from others what 
he does not know.—Selected. 





Signs of Promise Beyond Our Borders 





Signs of world progress in rural education are beginning to appear. These 
point the way for a billion and one-half people — two-thirds of the population of 
the world — who live in rural areas. Brightest spots are those where schools lead 
the way to solution of the problems of rural life. Post-war educational reforms 
have not yet reached the millions but they are the leaven at work. Leaders of 
vision who recognize the possibilities inherent in rural centers of learning are 
needed. These can be the salvation of democracy as the masses are led to solve 


basic problems of living. 





By CLIFFORD P. ARCHER 


URAL AREAS play a major role in education, 
R when considered in terms of numbers of 

people involved. There also, in nearly all 
regions of the world, educational development 
has been more retarded than in urban centers. 
Rural schooling in most countries is of shorter 
duration; teachers are not as well educated; 
school buildings, teaching materials and equip- 
ment are inferior; and literacy of the rural popu- 
lation is much lower than in urban sections of 
the same country. Generally, pupils travel longer 
distances to school and good teachers tend to 
migrate from rural to urban sections. The states 
of Australia are exceptions to this largely be- 
cause of a uniform salary schedule for both ur- 
ban and rural school teachers, and because rurai 
teachers are often provided with homes and 
other advantages. 


Rural School Community Centers 


Doubtless the most significant sign of progress 
has been the development of rural school com- 
munity centers. In these the school furnishes the 
leadership for learning, by both adults and chil- 
dren, through the solution of economic and so- 
cial problems. Improved agricultural practices, 
better sanitation, better health, greater literacy, 
more attractive homes and communities result 
from the cooperative efforts of people to help 
themselves, with teachers seeking to develop the 
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necessary local leadership. Outstanding examples 
of improved practices are to be found in the 
Philippines, in Puerto Rico, Egypt, India, some 
countries of the Near East, and in portions of 
South and Central America. The Philippine gov- 
ernment has adopted the community school pro- 
gram, Puerto Rico has a Division of Community 
Education in its Department of Education and 
a similar government effort exists in Egypt. 
The Philippine Association of School Superin- 
tendents has furnished excellent leadership 
through publications, such as their 1950 Year- 
book, Education in Rural Areas for Better Liv- 
ing, and their 1951 Yearbook, Adult Education 
in Action. Professional meetings in the country 
have done much to stimulate and educate lead- 
ers in the techniques of community school de- 
velopment. Various divisions in the provinces of 
the Department of Education have held work 
conferences to train teachers in community serv- 
ice as indicated in Improving the Community 
Schools,* a Report of the Second Work Confer- 
ence held in Bulacan in 1951. Democratic meth- 
ods are used in these work conferences which 
emphasize purposes, coordination of elementary 
and secondary schools; utilization of existing 
community organizations; reviving and develop- 
ing the pulok, a neighborhood organization with 
a teacher as advisor; getting parents and chil- 
dren to work together to beautify their homes, 
community, and school; improving sanitation and 
health; increasing production of food and other 
1 Both published by Bookmans Inc., Manila. 


? Division of Bulacan, Department of Education, 
Bulacan, Philippines. 
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marketable products; teaching reading and writ- 
ing; providing recreation; and improving the 
cultural life of the people. J. C. Laya, superin- 
tendent of schools for Bataan, in his publications 
Little Democracies and New Schools for the Lit- 
tle Democracies* and Jose Aquilar, division su- 
perintendent for Iloilo, in his publication This Is 
Our Community* give excellent guidance and 
instruction for teachers and leaders in communi- 
ty service. Isabelo Tupas, assistant chief, Instruc- 
tional Division, Bureau of Public Schools, points 
out that, “The community school idea is based 
on the true concept of the school in a democracy. 
It is child-centered instead of book-centered. Its 
goals are social instead of individualistic. Its ac- 
tion touches the children and adults. Its activi- 
ties go far beyond the limits of the school com- 
pound and reach the homes, the occupations, 
the leisure-time activities of the people and all 
other aspects of social living. Its subject matter 
is not the book but the life which children and 
adults live. Its activities are those of living in- 
stead of imitating life.”® 

Operation Bootstrap® describes objectives of 
the Puerto Rico Division of Community Educa- 
tion in efforts to get the people of communities 
to work together in the solution of their own 
problems. Field workers visit communities, use 
films, posters, and bulletins to show how others 
have worked together successfully and hold dis- 
cussions in an effort to stimulate and point the 
way to self-help. Local leaders are sought and 
trained to utilize cooperative planning with the 
people who must face obstacles and overcome 
them in their own way. Bridges are built, ditches 
dug, roads constructed, and schools improved 
through local community effort. While this is a 
government program, the work is not done for 
the people. These must study their problems, 
make decisions and carry out the improvements. 

In the Puerto Rican Second Unit Schools? we 
find what is probably the outstanding rural com- 
munity school of this hemisphere. It is a com- 
munity school, vocational in nature and designed 
to improve living conditions among rural people. 
Adults find it available for self-improvement and 
a boon to literacy. Its objectives are to raise the 
standards of living of the people, increase pro- 
ductive capacity, provide vocational and educa- 
tional guidance, and to give social and health 





3 Inang Publishing Co., Manila. 

* Kayumanggi Press, Manila. 

5 Philippine Association of School Superintendents, Education 
in Rural Areas for Better Living, 1950 Yearbook, Bookmans 
Inc., Manila, p. 5. 

See reports, Division of Community Education, Department 
of Education, San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1951, 1952. 

7 Rodriguez, Antonio, Jr., The Second Unit and The Rural 
School Problem of Puerto Rico. Unpublished Doctor of Educa- 
tion dissertation, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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instruction. The school functions as a community 
center where parents, teachers and government 
officials exercise free discussion and study vital 
problems confronting the group. 

Community school centers exist at El] Awelia 
Secondary School of Agriculture in Libya, at 
Warisata in Bolivia, at Leeton in New South 
Wales, as well as in Tasmania, and in other 
states of Australia, at Imwas and Deir Ghassana 
in Jordan, and in many other regions of the 
world. In India, an extensive program for train- 
ing teams of community workers has been estab- 
lished by the Indian government with the mone- 
tary help of Australia, the United States, and 
other nations. Probably the most ambitious pro- 
gram of community development in the world 
is being inaugurated in the villages of India. 





Administration and Control 


The two types of administering, financing, and 
controlling rural education are the highly cen- 
tralized, as best exemplified by France, and the 
locally administered, as exemplified by the 
United States, Canada, Sweden, and a few oth- 
ers. The predominant type among the nations of 
the world is the federally centralized system with 
a minister of education in direct charge, assisted 
by a staff of professionally trained workers, su- 
pervisors, or inspectors. Schools in countries of 
South and Central America and most of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa operate under control of the 
national minister of education who organizes 
schools, builds buildings, educates and ap- 
points teachers, purchases supplies and equip- 
ment, and defines at least the general nature of 
the course of study, if not the specifics. 

In England, an attempt is made to “avoid 
the defects of undue regimentation in curricula, 
textbooks and control of teachers from the cen- 
tre” but to give authority to the national govern- 
ment for planning reorganization on a national 
basis. Thus responsibility is shared by the na- 
tional government, represented by the minister 
of education, and by local “county councils.” 

In Yugoslavia, some effort is also made at fed- 
eral and local partnership in rural education. 

Germany has no national ministry of educa- 
tion but ministers of education in the several 
states have control in their respective areas and 
cooperate with each other, to some extent, 
through a council. 

School systems were developed in the six states 
of Australia before the national government was 
formed, and administrative control rests chiefly 
within each state. The schools in each of the 
states are supervised and operated by a director- 
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general of education and his staff, and while 
some attempt has been made to give a larger 
share of responsibility to local districts, it chiefly 
rests with the states. The federal government 
has responsibility for education in the Northern 
Territory, in the army, and in certain other fields. 

In general, therefore, one can say that with 
rare exceptions education and assignment of ru- 
ral teachers, development of the rural school cur- 
riculum, financing rural education, and admin- 
istrative and supervisory functions are responsi- 
bilities of national governments. These functions 
are usually exercised by a minister of education 
and his associates or, as in the case of Egypt, by 
other ministers of the government who perform 
certain roles in rural education. In Bolivia, the 
minister of education exercises administrative 
control over urban schools and the minister of 
Indian Affairs over rural schools. In many cases, 
a country is divided into districts where regional 
supervisors, as ministry officials, perform admin- 
istrative and supervisory functions. 


Reorganization of School Attendance Units 


In this postwar period a general attempt to 
reorganize school attendance units into those 
which can be operated more effectively may be 


seen. This is especially true of the economically 
favored nations having schools scattered over a 
wide geographic area. In Puerto Rico, consolida- 
tion of schools has taken place over a period of 
years, although handicapped by difficulties in 
transportation. In Australia, the consolidation of 
primary or elementary schools, begun before 
World War II, has been much accelerated. Prac- 
tically all schools in West Australia have been 
consolidated. In Sweden, consolidation of upper 
grades has been accomplished with transporta- 
tion provided. In various countries transporta- 
tion is supplied by bus, state-owned railroads 
and by bicycle. For pupils who travel long dis- 
tances to schools, some Scandinavian countries 
furnish the noon meal. “Living away from home 
allowances” are made for boarding school pu- 
pils in Scandinavian countries, in New Zealand, 
Australia, and in many South and Central Ameri- 
can countries. 


Education for Isolated Rural Areas 


In many sparsely settled areas, families live 
too far apart to make school attendance possible. 
Elementary and secondary education for such 
children is provided by mail. Education by cor- 
respondence has been an extensive program in 
Australia for many years and in all states. These 
lessons are well organized and require only the 
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guidance of an adult who can read to teach be- 
ginning reading, for instance. On the occasion 
of the writer’s visit to the correspondence center 
in New South Wales, parents brought in a twelve 
year old son who had been to school for six years 
but had never seen his teachers. In Sweden, 
“Roberts for Schools” (correspondence schools ), 
have been established and study leaders are 
used to supervise study and to advise the stu- 
dents. Students go to the correspondence school 
for final coaching. 

In Puerto Rico, the Morovis Plan, named for 
the township where it originated, has been in- 
augurated for communities where secondary 
school facilities are not available and transpor- 
tation not possible. The plan is a special type of 
school organization with meetings on a flexible 
time schedule. Teachers and students coopera- 
tively develop a work plan to meet individual 
and group needs. The teacher serves as adviser 
and gives stimulation and personal help to stu- 
dents who depend largely on independent study. 
It helps youth and adults, even those employed, 
to secure a secondary education. Community 
resources are used and library reference material 
is considered essential. 

Schooling by radio is provided for the North- 
ern Territory of Australia by means of the flying 
doctor pedal wireless system, and through the 
cooperative efforts of the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission and the South Australian Edu- 
cation Department. Social studies and _ stories 
supplement correspondence study. Children can 
answer the teacher as well as hear him. Exten- 
tive teaching by radio is also provided in Colum- 
bia, where instruction in religion, civics, agricul- 
ture, hygiene, music, reading, and writing is pro- 
vided from ten community radio school centers. 
The effectiveness of this program has not yet 
been reported. 

In many countries, bookmobiles have been in- 
troduced to bring reading material to small com- 
munities and in New South Wales, Australia, 
“education on wheels” is provided through Mo- 
bile Instruction Units, traveling over the state's 
railway system. Railcars equipped with machin- 
ery and special fittings serve as self-contained 
units for carpentry and other instruction. 


Rural School Organization Pattern Varies 


The organization pattern of schools serving 
rural communities varies markedly from country 
to country. Four years of elementary schooling 
has been most common in Russia but reports in- 
dicate that the Incomplete Secondary School 
covering a total of seven years is becoming more 
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widespread. Complete secondary education is 
available only in urban districts. In most eco- 
nomically favored countries, rural elementary 
schooling has been extended to six or seven 
years. Secondary schools are less numerous in 
rural districts than in urban. 


Special Curriculum Adaptations to Rural Life 


In general, the period of compulsory educa- 
tion has been extended during this postwar pe- 
riod to cover ages 7 to 14 or 15 years of age. 
Only three or four years of schooling are avail- 
able to millions of children in rural areas. 

In many countries, the ministry of education 
outlines the program of studies for all schools 
with few provisions for the special needs of rural 
school pupils. In Russia, the program covers his- 
tory, geography, constitution of the USSR, al- 
gebra-geometry, natural science, physics, chem- 
istry, and one foreign language. Reports indicate 
that these have an agricultural bias in some rural 
areas. In Australia, especially in Tasmania, agri- 
cultural high schools and consolidated schools 
give instruction suited to the needs of farm boys. 
Sweden® provides “workshop schools” in board- 
ing schools for young people from rural districts 
for six months during the winter. Education in 
farming and farm management is stressed. Agri- 
culture schools, dairy schools, forestry schools 
and market gardening schools provide courses of 
one or two years in length. The “folkschools” of 
Denmark and Sweden, originally planned to 
bring cultural education to people in small com- 
munities, has modified the program to include 
some vocational education and other phases 
needed to meet rural youth needs. In Egypt, 
elementary schools were established in villages 
to provide instruction in agriculture, hygiene, 
cooperatives, crafts, physical training, religion, 
Arabic, arithmetic, and drawing. At Kom Ombo 
in southern Egypt,’ a building designed to serve 
a rural area as a school and community center 
has a medical center, a community kitchen, a 
library, and shops. It has an exhibit hall so ar- 
ranged that students may see illustrations of 
good farm practice, good housing, and health. 
The school also has a large tract of land for prac- 
tical agriculture, dairying and poultry raising. 

Schools in Africa, South America, Australia, 
and in other areas have farms attached to the 
school for agriculture demonstration and experi- 
mentation for both children and parents. The 


8 The Swedish Institute, Education in Sweden. Stockholm: 


1949, 27 p. 

® Matthews, Roderic C. and Akraki, Malta, Education in 
Arab Countries of the Near East, American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C.: 1949, 584 p. 
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demonstration of better farming methods has 
been found to be more effective than any other 
means of instruction. 

In Uruguay, some rural schools have been 
transformed into farm schools equipped with 
livestock and with agricultural implements, with 
4H clubs and similar activities included. In some 
countries, such as in Mexico, fundamental edu- 
cation programs consisting chiefly of literacy and 
practical help in agriculture are found. 


Rural Teacher Education 


In most countries of Europe, teachers for rural 
schools are educated in normal schools or teach- 
ers colleges where urban elementary and second- 
ary school teachers also receive their education. 
A rural bias to their preparation for service in 
rural districts does not appear to be given very 
extensively. However, in Egypt and Iraq, and in 
most South and Central American countries, 
separate normal schools have been established 
for the education of rural teachers. In many coun- 
tries, prospective rural teachers may enter the 
normal school upon completion of six grades of 
primary schooling, while in the same countries 
high school graduation is required for entrance 
into urban normal schools. Many of these rural 
normal schools are located in the open country 
or in villages and often have facilities for agricul- 
tural experimentation and demonstration. Spe- 
cial agriculture teachers often receive their prep- 
aration in agriculture schools where the chief 
function is to provide vocational agriculture 
rather than teacher education. 

The European pattern of education, prevalent 
in most countries of the world, is being gradu- 
ally modified by the needs of the people and the 
influence of practices in North America and in 
Scandinavian countries. Highly centralized con- 
trol of all education is still most common, but 
evidence shows some attempt to secure more 
local responsibility and participation. National 
governments show greater concern for educa- 
tion of the masses of rural people, so long neg- 
lected, as is shown by new legislation to im- 
prove education and in seeking technical educa- 
tional assistance from the United States. 

The great majority of rural schools are still 
isolated from their people, and teachers often re- 
sent lay interference. Illiteracy runs as high as 
80 or 90 per cent of the people in many rural 
areas, and there are millions unable to help 
themselves. Nevertheless, there are signs of prom- 
ise in some regions of the world. Democracy at 
the “grass roots” is developing self-respect, self- 
confidence, and faith in fellowmen. 
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A nationwide probe into the personal life and 
professional status of the rural teacher has found 
the typical elementary teacher to be 42 years old 
and the high school teacher eight years younger. The 
salary of the country school teacher has tripled in 
the past fifteen years to an average of $2,484, the 
equivalent of $1,335 in 1936-37. Along with better 
economic status have come better prepared teachers. 
Today, more than three-fourths have gone to college 
two years: one-fourth has finished a college course. 
The typical rural teacher has taught school thirteen 
years. 

Only one in eight of rural one-room teachers is 
a man. The great majority of rural teachers are mar- 
ried. Fifteen years ago, one-fourth of the teachers 
of one-teacher schools were married. Now only one- 
fourth of the number are single. 

Living conditions have improved considerably 
since the last study was made fifteen years ago. 
Today, the average rural teacher is apt to live in 
an apartment or house which she rents or owns and 
to travel to and from her school by automobile. 

Community attitudes in many rural areas are 
fairly fixed and the freedom of the teacher to dis- 
cuss certain areas of knowledge is often abridged. 
Pressure groups make their influence felt in rural as 
well as in city areas. Criticism of local business and 
political leaders is considered dangerous in the ma- 
jority of cases. “The farther the subject is from the 
local scene, the freer teachers feel about discussing 
policies of government with students.” Very few of 
the 4,000 rural teachers answering the survey said 
they were forbidden to discuss certain issues by 
local school authorities. 








—From The Schoolmaster. 


“It May Be Hot, But I Do Think He’s Taking Undue 
Advantage of Our Research Facilities.” 
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Of Concern to Phi Delta Kappa 





By PAUL M. COOK, Executive Secretary 


orous, mature, and devoted to its original 
ideals of research, service, and leadership. 
These have given direction to fraternity activities 
and objectives throughout the years since the 
modest beginning at Indiana University in 1906. 
During these years, Phi Delta Kappa has become 
international through initiation of many members 
from other countries, through world-wide disper- 
sion of its members, and by constitutional provi- 
sion for chartering chapters without regard to 
national boundaries. It looks forward to the or- 
ganization of chapters in Canada and, eventually, 
in other countries as a means of serving the pro- 
fession of education on a truly international basis. 
The fraternity now has 81 campus chapters and 
61 field (alumni) chapters. The board of direc- 
tors recently approved the preparation of peti- 
tions for three additional campus chapters at the 
following institutions: Butler University, Indian- 
apolis; Illinois Southern University, Carbondale; 
and University of Georgia, Athens. Interest in 
new chapters is strong in a number of other in- 
stitutions. 


P: Detta Kappa is now in its 49th year, vig- 


Celebrating 50 Years 


The past year has been one of unusual signifi- 
cance in Phi Kelta Kappa. In anticipation of an 
adequate observance of the 50th Anniversary of 
the fraternity, planning has been an important 


TABLE I. BIENNIUM INCOME AND 
EXPENDITURE 





Calendar 
Years 


Fiscal 


Years Expenditure® 


Income*® 





$ 31,699.87 
42,474.22 
45,657.35 
46,212.99 
55,215.51 
63,256.08 
66,313.68 
36,474.91 
58,780.42 

118,447.00 
151,751.72 
166,217.18 
184,661.71 


$ 37,793.36 
46,707.45 
49,800.46 
53,407.24 
61,286.26 
71,319.52 
68,378.58 
50,232.09 
55,889.24 

106,000.55 
165,772.21 
184,403.70 
222,173.29 


1928-30 
1930-32 
1932-34 
1934-36 
1936-38 
1938-40 
1940-42 
1942-44 
1944-46 
1946-48 
1948-50 
1950-52 
1952-54 


20-21 
22-23 
24-25 
26-27 
28-29 
30-31 
32-33 
34-35 
36-37 
38-39 
40-41 
42-43 
44-45 














* From auditor’s reports. 


activity. Much of the legislation of last Decem- 
ber’s 24th Biennial Council reflects either direct 
or indirect concern for the anniversary program. 
The home of Alpha Chapter, Indiana University, 
was selected as the location of the anniversary 
celebration and of the 25th Biennial Council, the 
two to run concurrently from December 28, 1955 
to January 1, 1956. Bloomington, Indiana, was 
chosen as the location of the headquarters build- 
ing of the fraternity, with dedication thereof to 
be a part of the anniversary celebration. The 
preparation of a history of Phi Delta Kappa as a 
doctoral dissertation was encouraged and _ has 
been completed by J. W. Lee at the School of 
Education, Indiana University. The second step, 
a short popular history for distribution at the 
anniversary celebration, has been authorized. 

Following authorization by the council, the 
board of directors employed an architect and 
secured competent counsel to assist in planning 
the new office building. A site has been purchased 
on which to build—an area approximately 240 ft. 
x 225 ft., and located east of the University 
campus and housing development. Architectural 
plans are nearing completion and construction 
will start as soon as the necessary preliminary 
steps can be taken and approvals given. 


Golden Anniversary Gifts 


Fund raising to meet the cost of the new office 
building was authorized by the council and plans 
for launching the campaign this fall are nearing 
completion. The goal is $100,000 and dedication 
of the new building debt free. In order to meet 
obligations as they are incurred in the early 
stages of planning and construction, the reserve 
fund is being used as a loan to the building fund. 
The council directed that the reserve fund be 
reimbursed in full for loans made to the building 
fund. All members of Phi Delta Kappa, without 
regard to present status of membership, will be 
asked to contribute to the building fund as a 
Golden Anniversary Gift (income tax exempt) to 
Phi Delta Kappa. As a matter of fact, contribu- 
tions of more than $1,100 are already on record. 
Eight contributions of $100 each are included in 
the above amount. For the purpose of identifying 
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TABLE Il. SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS FOR PAST FOURTEEN YEARS 








EE ————————eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee—eeseeeeSsSsSsSsSsSsSseseseseee 
CAMPUS CHAPTERS 


FIELD CHAPTERS | 


TOTAL FRATERNITY 





Good Standing 
Number 


Present®® 
Enrollment} 





Per Cent 


Present*®® 


Good Standing |] p..,06] Good Standing 








Enrollment 


Number | Per Cent ‘—_— Number | Per Cent 





3,263 


11,200 
3,405 


10,611 
9,547 
8,102 
8,670 
9,738 

12,542 

14,013 

16,153 

16,916 

17,972 

19,143 

19,347 

19,795 





27,804 
28,213 
29,531 
31,904 
34,724 
38,032 
41,453 
44,866 
48,099 
51,017 
53,978 
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47.9 
43.3 
37.7 
32.6 
34.7 
36.5 
42.7 
44.3 
46.2 
44.5 
43.7 
43.9 
41.8 
40.6 


13,663 
13,026 
11,635 
10,211 
11,048 
12,156 
15,244 
17,152 
19,563 
20,527 
21.752 
23,301 
23,557 
24,140 


2,415 30,091 
2,088 30,891 
2,109 31,296 
2,378 31,863 
2,418 33,295 
2,702 35,711 
3,049 38,748 
3,410 42,303 
3,611 46,084 
3,780 49,819 
4,158 53,124 
4,210 56,272 
4,345 59,435 


SRanSno ease 
ORK IWOnmnDonN sz 


2,463 75.5 28,503 
70.9 








~1 
ie) 








® The 32nd fiscal rs (1940-41) was the first year of separate data for campus and field chapters. 


°° Enrollment as o 


contributions at various levels, a system of group- 
ing has been adopted as follows: 

Group 1, Memorial Gifts — $1,000 or more 

Group 2, $500 club 

Group 3, $100 club 

Group 4, $50 club 

Group 5, $25 club 

Group 6, $1.00 per year of membership club 

Group 7, Boosters club—for contributors not 
choosing groups | to 6. 

Although active solicitation of contributions 
will not begin until the architect’s sketch of the 
building has been completed and approved by 
the board of directors, members who so desire 
may make their contributions at any time by 
sending a check payable to Phi Delta Kappa 
Building Fund, Phi Delta Kappa, Homewood, 
Illinois. 


Administrative Assistant Appointed 


The current biennium, 1954-56, promises to be 
one of great importance in the life of the frater- 
nity, one demanding services much beyond the 
capacity of the professional staff and the mem- 
bers of the board of directors, however devoted 
to their respective responsibilities they may be. 
Therefore, the board of directors, in a special 
meeting on May 27, 1954, authorized the employ- 
ment of an administrative assistant and approved 
the appointment of Dr. J. W. Lee to that position. 
His functions, as stated in the board minutes, are 
to assist in office work connected with the new 
building program, including the raising of funds. 
He is also to learn the duties of office manager 
and become familiar with the routines and pro- 
cedures of the central office, as a means of assist- 
ing the executive secretary at the time of the 


May 31, less discontinued memberships by death or otherwise. 


move from Homewood to Bloomington, and to 
be ready to assume responsibilities for office man- 
agement after the move to Bloomington. The lat- 
ter provision is essential since the only other staff 
members in a position to move with the office are 
the editor and the executive secretary. The em- 
ployment and training of a new clerical staff 
poses a problem of major proportions. Dr. Lee 
will be especially helpful in this connection. 


Schedule of District Conferences 


District conferences will convene this year in 
each of the seven districts of Phi Delta Kappa. 
The purpose of these conferences is to discuss 
matters of interest to the chapters within the dis- 
tricts, to give impetus to the fraternity program, 
to consider and propose legislative agenda for 
the 25th Biennial Council, and, in general, to 
promote the best interests of the fraternity as re- 
lated to the members, the chapters, the districts, 
and the fraternity. Each chapter will be repre- 
sented by a delegate and many chapters will also 
send one or two alternates. Each conference will 
be under the leadership of the district representa- 
tive of the district and each will be attended by 
the executive secretary and one or more mem- 
bers of the board of directors who will serve as 
consultants to the conference. Members will be 
welcome as visitors. The schedule of the confer- 
ences is as follows: 


October 14-15-16, District VII, Student Union, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Charles Foster, District Representative, University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

October 29-30, District V, Hotel Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Russel S. Merkel, District Repre- 
sentative, 521 South Sherman Drive, Indianapolis. 
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November 5-6, District IV, Student Union, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska (Hotel head- 
quarters, Cornhusker). Gordon I. Swanson, District 
Representative, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 8, Minn. 

November 19-20, District III, Hotel Besse, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. Ernest M. Anderson, District Repre- 
sentative, Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas. 

November 26-27, District VI, Hotel Statler, New 
York City. Calvin E. Gross, District Representative, 
The Public Schools, Weston, Massachusetts. 

December 27-28, District I, Student Union, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Victor 
N. Phelps, District Representative, 2865 Harrison, 
Milwaukie, Oregon. 

December 29-30, District II, Hotel Californian, 
San Francisco, California. Arthur E. Arneson, Dis- 
trict Representative, 440 East First South Street, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


Fraternity Growth Revealed 


The growth of Phi Delta Kappa is revealed in 
Tables I and II. One who has not been close to 
the organization may find it difficult to under- 
stand what this growth means in terms of dol- 
lars, responsibilities, and program. The income 
and the expenditures have quadrupled in the 
past twenty years. (See Table I.) The enroll- 
ment has nearly doubled in the past ten years 
and membership in good standing has more than 
doubled in the same period. (See Table II.) With 
these added resources, the professional program 


TABLE III. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR 
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has been expanded and the magazine has been 
increased in volume and improved in content 
until it now ranks with the best professional jour- 
nals. Exclusive of the building project, the budg- 
et for the current biennium, as adopted by the 
24th Biennial Council, is $243,735. This, you may 
say, is a big sum to pay for running the central 
office of the fraternity. But how is the budget 
actually distributed? What services does it buy? 
These and similar questions may be answered 
best by referring to a percentage distribution of 
the budget. Obviously, the central office portion 
is only one of many other services. 


Analysis of Biennium Budget 


The budget analysis for the current biennium, 
ending May 31, 1956, is as follows: 


For Biennial Council and District Conferences 12.8% 
For Commissions and Committees 

For Fraternity Administration 

For Office Operation 

For Office Maintenance 

For Memberships in Other Organizations 
For Magazine and Editorial Expenses 
For Office Equipment 

For Special Projects 


A critical analysis of the membership statistics 
should be made. That analysis we must leave to 


2% 
34.2% 
9% 
3.7% 


the 81 campus chapters and 61 field chapters, and 
their members. However, it should be noted that 


THE 45th FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1954 





In Arrears 


Good Standing 


Temporary 
Withdr Present 


awals 
Enroll- 
ment 








Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


Initiates 
Re- 
ported 


Campus 
Chapter 





Two 
Years 


One 
Year 


Per 


With- 
Cent 


P armen Number 


To 
F. Ch. 


501 
176 
309 
442 
172 
208 
73 75 
29 20 
72 9 
41 134 
481 


Transfer | Death 


Demit 





454 49 
798 
438 
318 
334 
267 
489 
263 
302 
201 
422 
349 
391 
422 
382 
303 
646 
312 
363 
259 
327 
249 
255 


222 


1283 
3263 
1303 
1341 
1012 
1080 
1402 
1126 

728 

929 
1124 

773 
1402 

677 
1096 
1258 
1817 
1336 


145 
197 
76 
101 
71 
121 


126 
365 
106 
88 
117 
149 
129 
58 
41 


2095 
4078 
1821 
2024 
1409 
1636 
1735 
1252 
872 
1220 
1865 
946 76 
1728 148 
827 : 9 
1293 55 
1567 120 
2162 86 
1664 
855 
985 
1449 
910 
1686 
1408 
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TABLE III. CAMPUS CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 45th FISCAL YEAR (Continued) 





Campus 
Chapter 


Initiates 
Re- 


Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


Permanent Withdrawals 





Transfer 


Temporary Good Standing | In Arrears | Nominal 
Withdrawals | Present (Over Two 








With- 
drawn 


Enroll- Per | One | Two] Years in 


Demit “9 ment | Number} Cent Years} Arrears) 





pha Alpha. ee 
pha Beta. ... 
ha Gamma. 

pha Delta. ee 
pha Epsilon. . 
pha Zeth. 02 
Ipha Eta....- 
pha Theta. . . 
Ipha Iota.... - 
pha Kappa. . . 
pha Lambda. 
pha Mu 

pha Nu 

pha Xi...... 
pha Omicron. 


pha Sigma. . . 
pha Tau 

pha Upsilon. . 
Ipha Phi 
pha Chi 
pha Psi..... 
pha Omega. . 
beta Aipha.... 
Reta Beta. .... 
Beta Gamma. . . 
Beta Delta... . - 
Beta Epsilon. . . 


Beta Theta... . 
Beta Iota 

Beta Kappa... . 
Beta Lambda. . 


Beta Sigma. ... 


Beta Upsilon. . . 
Beta Phi 


Beta Omega. . . 

amma Alpha. | 
amma Beta. . . 
amma Gamma 
amma Delta. . 
amma Epsilon 
amma Zeta... 
amma Eta... 

amma Theta. | 
amma Iota... 


129 


979 
641 
1165 
623 
2460 
777 
615 
814 
728 
1085 
636 
2163 
866 
827 
747 
413 
237 
961 
799 
570 
747 
1171 
375 
668 
676 
604 
347 
702 
374 
347 
132 
497 
246 
325 
318 
309 
226 
242 


129 
113 
118 
129 
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33] 881 195 587 

2} 593 232 238 
62] 1023 218 637 
24) 553 92 426 
490] 1812 687 962 
115] 597 216 334 

2} 516 317 , 130 
17} 735 195 442 
12] 626 275 . 293 

3] 1024 154 : 772 

2} 551 233 275 
117] 1872 618 . 992 

6| 785 185 511 
731 221 392 
556 218 
387 253 
220 147 
824 266 
716 443 
477 111 
694 158 
957 348 
332 227 
576 387 
586 234 
567 206 
328 201 
636 349 
346 
292 
120 
469 
194 
288 
276 
293 
213 
237 
148 
229 
179 
88 
98 
246 
159 
132 
112 
138 
99 
92 
lll 
80 
99 
129 
112 2 
118 118 
128 128 
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658 5,457 | 53,978 | 19,795 























there is a wide range of holding power revealed tions present a definite challenge to the chapter 
by the percentage of good-standing members in leadership, as well as to area coordinators, dis- 
the chapters. Some chapters have established trict representatives, and the officers of Phi Delta 
most enviable records while others seem to have Kappa. (See Table III, campus chapter statistics 
a struggle for a “place in the sun.” These condi- and Table IV, field chapter statistics. ) 
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TABLE IV. FIELD CHAPTER STATISTICS FOR THE 45th FISCAL YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1954 





Field Chapter 


Location of Chapter 


Total 
Enroll- 
ment 


Good Standing 


In Arrears 





Number 


Per Cent 


Two 
Years 


One 
Year 


Nominal 


(More Than Two 


Years in Arrears) 





g 
a 


Alpha Alpha... 
Alpha Beta. .. . 


Alpha Gamma. 
Alpha Delta. . . 


Alpha Epsilon. . 


Alpha Zeta. .. . 
Alpha Eta 


Alpha Theta. . . 


Alpha Iota 
Alpha Kappa. . 


Alpha Lambda. 


Alpha Mu 


Alpha Omicron. 


Alpha Sigma. . . 


Alpha Tau 
Alpha Upsilon. 


Alpha Omega. . 


Beta Alpha. ... 
Beta Beta..... 


Beta Gamma... 


Beta Delta. ... 


Beta Epsilon. . . 


Beta Zeta 


Beta Theta. ... 
Beta Iota 


Beta Kappa.... 


Beta Lambda. . 


Beta Omicron. . 


Beta Rho 


San Francisco, California... . 
St. Louis, Missouri 

State of Kansas 

Fresno, California 

Los Angeles, California 
Detroit, Michigan 

Santa Barbara, California... . 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Discontinued 

Inactive 

Discontinued 

Muncie, Indiana............ 
Chicago, Illinois 
Sacramento, California.....: 
Kirksville, Missouri 

San Antonio, Texas 
Pittsburg, Kansas 

Portland, Oregon 

Ogden, Utah 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Discontinued 

Omaha, Nebraska 

San Diego, California....... 
Houston, Texas 

Tacoma, Washington 
Grand Rapids, Michigan... 
South Bend, Indiana 
Hammond, Indiana 
Evansville, Indiana 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Appleton, Wisconsin 

Fort Wayne, Indiana 
Lafayette, Indiana 

Toledo, Ohio 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Illinois 
Macomb, Illinois 
Bakersfield, California. ..... 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Salem, Oregon 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri. . . 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Santa Ana, California 
Utica, New York 

San Jose, California 

Mobile, Alabama 
Springfield, Missouri 

San Luis Obispo, California. 
Pasadena, California 
Spokane, Washington 
Chico, California 

Garden City, L. I., New York. 
Tulare, California 

Ashland, Oregon 

Long Beach, California... .. 
Lafayette, Louisiana 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
Redlands, California 
Kennewick, Washington 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Arcata, California 


420 
181 

95 
107 
281 
139 

76 
127 


420 
175 
3l 
66 
220 
112 
73 
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@ For its efforts in its Bicentennial celebration, 
Columbia University has been named by the Amer- 
ican Alumni Council as the winner of the Time- 
Life Award, a new plaque that is to go annually to 
the educational institution responsible for the “Di- 
rect Mail Campaign of the Year.” Presentation of 
the plaque and certificates for achievement in vari- 
ous phases of direct mail promotion was made at 
the American Alumni Council’s 39th General Con- 
ference in July. 

In other awards, Yale was recognized for the 
greatest total of alumni funds received during the 
year; Dartmouth for the greatest percentage of 
alumni contributing; Union College for the largest 
average alumni gift; and Harvard for the greatest 
number of alumni contributors. 


@ A cooperative program leading to a bachelor of 
fine arts degree has been announced by Parsons 
School of Design and New York University. Stu- 
dents at Parsons now have the opportunity to work 
for an academic degree at NYU’s Washington 
Square College of Arts and Science, while NYU 
undergraduates will have the additional choice of 
majoring in the arts of design. 


@ The success of communities in desegregating 
public schools is told in a 32-page pamphlet, “Seg- 
regation and the Schools,” published jointly by the 
NAACP and the Public Affairs Committee. The 
pamphlet summarizes the Ashmore report, The 
Negro and the Schools, and was prepared by Ben- 
jamin E. Mays, president of Morehouse College, 
and Frank Graham, former president of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Studies of some 25 com- 
munities which have made or are making the 
transition from segregated to integrated schools 
reveals that the process “wasn’t as bad as they 
thought it would be,” the pamphlet asserts. It sells 
for 25c and is available through the national office 
of the NAACP. 


® The nation’s first Conference on Campus Safety 
was held May 11-12 at the University of Illinois. 
College and university representatives from Texas 
to Massachusetts and Minnesota gathered to dis- 
cuss problems ranging from disposal of chemicals 
to student automobiles. The meeting resulted from 
discussions at National Safety Council meetings at 
which representatives from educational institutions 
found that campuses have their own special prob- 
lems. These problems include accident records and 


prevention, student automobiles and traffic, shops 
and laboratories, and problems of campus security. 


® Scientists finally have “seen” the common-cold 
virus, a University of Texas publication reports. 
Electron microscope studies show the germ looks 
like a billiard ball about one three-millionths of an 
inch thick. The studies indicate the cold germ re- 
sembles viruses of influenza and measles. A team 
of scientists from Walter Reed Army Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., and the University of Mary- 
land conducted the investigations. 


® Use of counseling techniques in the schoolroom 
can free hard-pressed and scarce teachers for more 
individual instruction, according to a University of 
Illinois guidance specialist. Professor M. R. Ohlsen 
of the College of Education conducted a beginning 
course in counseling for regular classroom teachers 
in the 1954 summer session at Illinois. This course 
was designed to introduce the teacher to the nature 
of guidance services and to help him identify those 
which he can provide as well as how to provide 
them. 

This is what Ohlsen calls “personalized teaching,” 
through which the teacher becomes less authori- 
tarian and more sensitive to the student’s feelings. 
Making clear to the student the difference between 
actually doing work and showing others how to do 
it, the teacher encourages students to work together 
and thus has more time for individual attention to 
students requiring it. 


® Driver education has assumed an increasingly 
important position in the curriculum of the na- 
tion’s high schools, colleges, and universities during 
the last 18 years. From a pioneer course at Pennsy]- 
vania State College in 1936, the subject has ad- 
vanced to a present total of well over 425 courses 
in more than 200 colleges throughout the 48 states. 
Of the more than 20,000 high schools in the coun- 
try, over 6,000 have training cars and conduct 
complete driver education programs. Several thou- 
sand others give some classroom instruction. 


® Among the nearly 6,400 men and women who 
receive degrees from Columbia University in June 
were twelve who, without benefit of high school 
diplomas, were granted the undergraduate degree 
of Bachelor of Science upon successful completion 
of the pioneering “validation” program of Colum- 
bia’s School of General Studies. The twelve trail- 
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blazers, including a TWA flight purser, a housewife, 
a retired chief torpedo-man of the U. S. Navy and 
a hotel night clerk, are the first members of the 
“validation” program to graduate. Nearly 340 more 
are presently enrolled in the program of study— 
including several people who have not completed 
elementary school. 

The “validation” program was instituted in 1950 
under the theory that mature men and women whose 
experience and self-education have enabled them 
to advance themselves successfully in business and 
professional life are capable of similar success at the 
university level, regardless of their lack of formal 
education. 


@ Ten years before Hindi becomes the official 
language of India, the first American textbook in 
written Hindi is being prepared at Cornell Univer- 
sity. The new Indian constitution adopted in 1952 
retained English as the official language, but pro- 
vided that Hindi (formerly called Hindustani) 
should replace English in 10 years. 


® “She told me that she loved me,” sounds harm- 
less enough and is a complete sentence. But. . . 
University of South Dakota English professor, Sher- 
wood Cummings, says one word, “only” used before 
each word in the sentence gives it 7 different mean- 
ings. The word trick is used to teach college fresh- 
men the importance of placing modifiers correctly 
in a sentence. 


@ Atomic scientists at the University of Notre 
Dame and the Oak Ridge National Laboratory have 
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Ninth National Conference of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents, Washington, D. C., October 
1-2. 

Rural School Charter Day, October 4. 

National Conference on Rural Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 4-6. 

Association of School Business Officials, Annual 
Meeting, Los Angeles, October 11-14. 

American Council on Education, 37th Annual 
Meeting, Chicago, October 14-15. 

Forty-second National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Chicago, October 18-22. 

United Nations Week, October 24-30. 

United Nations Day, October 24. 

Nineteenth Educational Conference, New York, 
October 28-29. 


NOVEMBER 


Adult Education Association National Confer- 
ence, Chicago, November 5-10. 

National Conference of Core Teachers, St. 
Mary’s Lake, Michigan, November 6-8. 

Association of Urban Universities, Annual Meet- 
ing, Pittsburgh, November 7-8. 

American Education Week, November 7-13. 
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designed a new radiation source costing less than 
a thousand dollars but with the intensity of an 
equivalent amount of radium costing $2,500,000, | 
Previous installations for such work have cost ten | 
thousand dollars or more because of the great 
weight of lead required. This new development |~ 
brings atomic radiation research, formerly confined 
for the most part to larger universities and research 
centers, within the financial range of small colleges | 
and research institutions, and even high schools. if 


® America’s college-age population, which now |_ 
totals 7,967,556, will jump to 13,609,831 by 1970, | 
an increase of 70 per cent, according to Mr. Ron. | 
ald B. Thompson, registrar and university examiner, 
Ohio State University. 


Magazines and Education to Cooperate 


A continuing program of study and action de. |~ 
signed to help the schools do a better job and to 
find ways and means of using the tremendous 
adult educational impact of the nation’s magazines 
for the greatest good is beginning to take shape. 
Such closer partnership in educational activities to | 
aid American citizens of all ages keep pace with 
knowledge in today’s fast-moving world has the 
endorsement of both the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the Magazine Publishers Association. 

A proposal for the establishment of a joint com- 
mittee of educators and magazine editors to “de- 
velop national joint projects, investigate areas where 
united action can serve useful purposes for both 
groups, and to cooperate in reporting to the public 
matters pertaining to education” was approved by 
NEA at its New York City convention, early in 
July, and the Magazine Publishers Association’s 
policy committee later gave full endorsement and 
approval to this approach toward helping the pub- 
lic seek the answers to basic problems confronting 
it. “The 12,000 newspapers published in our coun- 
try today, and some 11,000 magazines—including 
4,500 non-profit publications—constitute an enor- 
mous educational medium not even approached any- 
where else in the world,” according to Walter 
Fuller, board chairman of Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany and a magazine spokesman. 


® The right of a privately owned amusement park 
to bar persons solely on the basis of color was 
denied in a recent decision by the Hamilton County 
(Ohio) Court of Common Pleas. In an opinion 
handed down July 21, the judge enjoined the park 
from excluding a negro woman from “said park 
and the opportunity to enjoy its facilities because 
of her race or color, and because of membership in 
the NAACP, or for any other reason not applicable 
alike to any citizen.” The decision is regarded as 
important because a private, not a public facility 
was involved. 


® The great American habit of paying on the in- 
stallment plan has moved into the field of higher 
education! Parents with college-age youngsters will 
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be pleased to learn that Mississippi Southern Col- 
lege offers them a newly-adopted installment plan, 
whose operation is simple. Tuitions and other fees 
are divided into six equally spaced payments. 


@ Freedom to Learn, a film dealing with the teach- 
ing of controversial issues in the classroom, has 
been released by the NEA, following its premiere 
at the 92nd annual NEA convention. This film, 
fourth in a series being produced by the NEA and 
affiliated state education associations, depicts a 
Mrs. Orin, social studies teacher for 25 years, ex- 
plaining to her school board and other citizens 
how the modern teacher deals with subjects which 
have become “hot issues” in some communities. 


@ Communism in Education in Asia, Africa, and the 
Far Pacific, by Walter Crosby Eells, was published 
by the American Council on Education in July. 


Carleton College has been granted $19,400 by 
the Fund for the Advancement of Education to 
assist newly appointed instructors to develop an in- 
service program for the improvement of college 
teaching. 


® A two-week off-campus program in “school and 
community experiences” for its music students who 
are preparing to become teachers was inaugurated 
at the University of Illinois this fall. Under this 
program the prospective music teacher—prior to 
entering his “professional semester” at the Univer- 
sity—went to the school where he will later do his 
student teaching to take part in the opening of the 
school year. He was thus able to participate in 
teacher planning sessions and orientation programs 
and become accustomed to the school routine and 
personnel. Later, when activities are in full swing, 
he will return for the six weeks of full-time teaching 
required in the “professional semester.” 


One of the nation’s leading engineers and educa- 
tors brands as “silly” any proposals to end experi- 
ments to make the hydrogen bomb more effective. 
“The H-bomb in the hands of the United States is 
the greatest instrument for peace that has ever 
been devised, and our hopes for continued, and pos- 
sibly permanent, peace will increase in proportion 
to the effectiveness of the bomb,” says Dr. John T. 
Rettaliata, president, Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago. 


@ M. L. Cushman, formerly professor of rural edu- 
cation and educational administration, Iowa State 
College, is now dean of the college of education, 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks. He as- 
sumed his new duties in mid-August. The college 
of education at the University of North Dakota is 
fully accredited by the American Association of 
Colleges and has a 45-member staff. It is housed 
in a new $600,000 building now nearing comple- 
tion. Dr. Cushman joined the Iowa State College 
staff in 1945 and has directed the work in rural 
education, specializing in research problems of 
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school administration, finance and school district 
reorganization and in preparation of rural school 
administrators. 


® Establishment by the University of Minnesota of 
a new interdepartmental program in sociology, so- 
cial work, psychology and law to train students for 
careers in the control of delinquency and crime 
has been announced by E. W. McDiarmid, dean of 
the college of science, literature and the arts. Pur- 
pose of the new program is to meet the demands of 
graduate professional training or of sub-professional 
careers in the field of delinquency control. 


© Since the University of Kentucky established its 
Extension Department in 1919, more than 20,000 
students in all parts of the world have enrolled in 
its home-study courses conducted by mail. 


® Dr. Luther H. Evans, director general of Unes- 
co, has announced the appointment of Dr. Ells- 
worth S. Obourn of the John Burroughs School, 
Clayton, Missouri, to take charge of Unesco’s pro- 
gram for the study of science education and the im- 
provement of science teaching in the member states 
of Unesco. Dr. Obourn has already served as tech- 
nical expert and advisor to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion at Bangkok, Thailand in 1952 and 1953 on a 
Unesco project being carried out under the UN 
expanded program of technical assistance. 


As Long as Teachers Are in Them 


School building shortages will deprive children 
of learning opportunities until many more people 
realize that the main purpose of a schoolhouse is to 
help children learn. Writing in American School 
Board Journal, Stephen Knezevich, who joined the 
State University of Iowa college of education fac- 
ulty in June, observes that “as long as the public 
feels that mere shelter is the chief function of the 
school plant, almost any place will be accepted as 
a school provided there are teachers in it.” He sums 
up six reasons for the current crisis in physical 
facilities for education institutions: (1) the lack of 
funds for capital improvement during the great 
depression of the 1930’s, (2) the halt of school 
construction during the global war of the 1940's, 
(3) the increased number and rate of births during 
and since World War II, (4) expansions and ex- 
tensions of education programs requiring more gen- 
erous space allotments, (5) the great inflation we 
are still experiencing, and (6) a long history of 
public misunderstanding and indifference on the 
function of the school plant in education. 


® A volume depicting graduate education at the 
University of Wisconsin and commemorating the 
50th anniversary of the Graduate School has been 
published by the University. In introducing the 
“Philosophy of Graduate Study,” the booklet points 
out, “A higher degree is more than an academic 
distinction, just as it is more than a verification of 
personal accomplishment. It is—as it has been 
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through the years—a symbol of social responsibility, 
of the capacity and the duty to serve mankind.” 


® A Buick Roadmaster and perhaps a maid—rather 
than a Cadillac and a country estate—seem to rep- 
resent the highest social ambition of most American 
families, to judge from a recent study by Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin sociologist, E. E. LeMasters. 


© Remedial English won’t help much. The trouble 
is not the lack of respect for good grammar, but 
the lack of anything to say . . . the complaint is of 
students who have no ideas and no will to develop 
any. Thinking is a habit and not a process. The 
amount of thinking you can do at any time will de- 
pend primarily on the amount of thinking you have 
already done. The object of elementary education 
is to form habits leading to thought, which is built 
up from habits of handling words. 

If you are carefully taught to put words together 
at eight, you stand a chance of being able to put 
ideas together—for ideas are words—at eighteen. 
No words, no ideas. No ideas, no thought.—Cana- 
dian Forum. 


® Before the war, human ability was cheap, and 
education was cheap to match. But today, when 
human ability is scarce because it is in great de- 
mand, education is just as cheap. Taking into ac- 
count the changed value of money, we are spending 
less per head today on our primary children than 
we were on our elementary children before the war, 
and less per head on our secondary children than 
on our secondary children before the war. But the 
demands we are making upon them when they 
leave school are incomparably greater.— Peter Quince 
in The Schoolmaster. 


® Many girls meet their future husbands in college. 
Others are determined to get some return for the 
financial outlay incidental to a college education. 
— News Release. 


The Planetary Scholar 


“Without access to the research and scholarship 
of other countries, we may learn a newly discov- 
ered fundamental fact five years too late,” says 
Arthur H. Moehlman, State University of Iowa pro- 
fessor of education. “No educational system or cul- 
ture has a monopoly on ingenuity. We are wasting 
time, then, when we contend that any one solution 
is the only possible path to success, survival and 
progress.” So the scholar of tomorrow is a “plane- 
tary scholar whether we like it or not,” he con- 
tinued, noting that in 1837 Ralph Waldo Emerson 
gave an address entitled “The American Scholar,” 
a plea for national self-reliance acclaimed as a liter- 
ary declaration of independence from imitating the 
work of the English and other Europeans. 

Dr. Moehlman says that, “in addition to the need 
for free access to the Earth’s wide variety of source 
materials there exists a critical shortage of persons 
who know other languages and other cultures well 
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enough to reach and make use of the discoveries 


of other peoples. There is no time nor space for | 
prejudice or fanaticism or narrowness. Our culture 
and the other cultures can very surely die if they | 
insist upon these prejudices which say that one cul. | 
ture is better than another or the past was better | 


than the present. The planetary scholar is essential 
to the survival and progress of the modern world.” 


® Plans for the establishment at Indiana University | 


of an international school building planning _insti- 


tute have been announced by the Indiana School | 
Planning Fund, a non-profit corporation recently | 


chartered under the laws of Indiana. Headed by 


Dr. Darrell Boyd Harmon, Austin, Texas, school |) 
planning consultant, the project, it was announced, | 
will be financed by the school equipment industry _ 
and will be developed in cooperation with the Uni- 


versity’s School of Education. 


The purposes of the institute, as outlined by its 3 
incorporators, include teaching, research, field serv- |_ 


ices, publications, and demonstrations, all directed 


to the more efficient planning, construction, and |~ 


equipment of school buildings. The proposed insti- 


tute is the second educational agency this year to | 
select Bloomington as a headquarters location, the | 


other being Phi Delta Kappa. 


Witty Reports on TV 
The results of the fifth annual study of television 


are reported by Dr. Paul A. Witty, professor of ¥ 


education, Northwestern University, as follows: 


1. Ownership of TV sets has shown a steady in- 


crease. In 1950, 43 per cent of the pupils came | 


from homes having them; in 1951 the per- 
centage was 68; in 1952 it was 88; in 1953 
it was 92; and in 1954 it was 96. In many in- 
stances in this area (Chicago and suburbs) 
homes have two TV sets, even more. In this 
area the saturation point appears to have been 


reached. However, ownership of TV sets by | 


teachers is well below that of other groups. In 
1951, only 25 per cent had TV; this percent- 


age rose to 48 in 1952, and in 1953 to 62. In | 


1954, 83 per cent of teachers had TV sets. 

. The time spent looking at TV has decreased 
somewhat. In 1950 elementary pupils spent 
21 hours each week watching TV; in 1951 the 
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average was slightly lower—19 hours. There f- 


was a slight increase during the next two 
years—to 23 hours of televiewing by elemen- 
tary pupils per week in 1953. In 1954, the 
average was 21.5 hours per week. In 1953, 
the average for high school pupils was 17 
hours per week as compared with about 14 
hours for 1954. 


In 1950, parents averaged 24 hours each week 
in televiewing. This figure dropped to about 20 
hours in 1951, to about 19 hours in 1953, and in 
1954 the average was about 16.5 hours per week. 

Teachers continue to spend less time viewing TV 
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than do children or parents. In 1951, teachers aver- 
aged about 9 hours per week in televiewing; in 
1953, the average had increased to 12 hours, but 
in 1954 the average fell to 11.5 hours. 


@ A Directory of Approved Vocational Counseling 
Agencies is available through the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association, 1534 O Street, 


- N. W., Washington 5, D. C. The Directory may be 
| had for $1.00 per copy. 


® A major reorganization within the School of Ed- 
ucation, the teacher education unit of the State 
University of New Jersey, has been accomplished. 
While the Rutgers program in each of the arts and 


" sciences colleges within the University enables un- 
} dergraduates to prepare for teaching, the major 
' function of the School of Education is in advanced 


study and research for teachers and administrators 
already on the job. Graduate offerings are scheduled 
at the Newark, New Brunswick and Camden cen- 
ters of the University. An array of field courses are 
provided, also, wherever local boards of education 
or teacher groups invite the school to serve. 


® The desire to win at all ages is traditional and 
should be preserved, “but children should partici- 
pate in sports as children and they should be en- 


' couraged to play for the fun of playing rather than 


for winning,” says Jean Bontz, head of physical 


' education for women at Iowa State Teachers Col- 


3 lege. She cautions adults who would rush children 


a> eee 


— 


_ of elementary school age into organized competitive 
' sports, “It may lowk cute to see nine and ten-year- 


olds playing on a full size field or court in complete 
uniforms, but what values do they gain?” Parents, 
coaches and businessmen who “want to do some- 
thing for the kids” are factors responsible for chil- 
dren taking part in sports on a highly organized 


> and competitive level, often to the detriment of the 


3 children themselves. 


s by 


’ The Ford Foundation has made a grant of $200,- 
000 to Boston University for the development and 
support of its African Research and Studies Pro- 
gram. This grant, which covers a period of five-year 
support, will contribute significantly to the advance- 


_ ment of African Studies at the University. The aims 


of the program are to train specialists in African 
studies, promote the study of African affairs within 


_ the Boston University student body, and generally 


to increase basic knowledge on African problems in 
the United States. The importance of Africa, the 
problems faced by its people, and the increasingly 
significant role played by that continent in world 


| affairs make imperative an intensive and systema- 


tized study of African affairs. 


® Although citizens in the past may have by de- 
fault turned over decision-making to professionals 
or relatively small groups within their communities, 
more and more long-range citizen committees are 
springing up to become “problem preventers” for 
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the future. To carry on this work, it’s necessary for 
groups to tap natural local leaders. The best organ- 
izers are those who are catalysts, who have a good 
time bringing people together, and who at no time 
can be charged with self-interest.—Henry Toy, Jr. 
in Director's Diary. 


® United States Armed Forces are losing a sixth of 
the nation’s potential fighting power due to inade- 
quate schooling, according to a special survey of 
educational differences among the states released 
by the NEA. “Differences in educational opportu- 
nity among the states result in an unequal distri- 
bution of the wartime manpower burdens among 
the states,” the NEA survey indicates. “Of those 
found to be educationally deficient during the first 
year of the Korean War—ranging from 1.3 per cent 
in Minnesota to 56 per cent in South Carolina— 
large proportions came from some of the states and 
relatively few from others.” 


® High school teachers exert more influence than 
parents do in interesting high school seniors in go- 
ing on to college. This finding was turned up re- 
cently by the Wisconsin Board of Regents’ survey 
of 2,764 freshmen in nine different state colleges. 


® Ninety-nine out of 100 Negro leaders meeting 
with a Mississippi Advisory Committee appointed 
by the Mississippi governor, Hugh White, turned 
down a proposal advanced by the governor for “vol- 
untary” segregation in Mississippi's public schools. 


Less Than Half in Parochial Schools 


The overcrowding of parochial schools and the 
necessity of sending Catholic children to public 
schools may eventually prove beneficial to the 
American Catholic family, according to Dr. John J. 
Kane, head of the sociology department at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. The shortage of parochial 
schoolrooms may be a blessing in disguise, Dr. 
Kane contends, if it “can shake our apathy about 
religious training in the home.” 

Writing on “Catholic Parents and Public Schools” 
in The Ave Maria, Dr. Kane asserts that “Catholic 
education, at least on the elementary level, is in 
desperate straits.” Noting that “only one half of 
American Catholic children have attended parochial 
schools in the past,” Dr. Kane predicts that “an 
even lower percentage will enjoy the benefits of a 
Catholic education” in the future. 

A practical solution to the problem, in Dr. Kane's 
opinion, lies in parents’ recognition of their duty to 
educate their children in matters of religion. “Too 
many Catholic fathers and mothers have been con- 
tent to let the Sisters take over this job,” he claims. 
The shortage of nuns and the overwhelming num- 
bers of children have aggravated the situation. Ac- 
cording to the Notre Dame sociologist, there is only 
one solution: “religious training within the home 
must be started or increased.” 

Dr. Kane recommends that parents of Catholic 
children forced to attend public schools teach Cate- 
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chism in the family living room or take turns teach- 
ing religion with other Catholic parents in the 
neighborhood. He also urges Catholic parents to 
become active in public school PTA groups. In this 
two-fold program, Dr. Kane says, parents can both 
improve their own understanding of Catholic be- 
liefs, instruct their children, and correct certain mis- 
conceptions of the Church’s view of education in 
the minds of non-Catholics. 


® It is most appropriate at a time when the re- 
cruitment of an adequate number of good teachers 
has become an insistently urgent problem that the 
social and economic position of teachers should have 
been chosen as the topic for the 1953 Year Book 
of Education, published for the first time under the 
joint editorial responsibility of the University of 
London Institute of Education and of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. It exam- 
ines this situation in many parts of the world, 
amasses a great number of valuable statistics, pre- 
sents many factual accounts with analytical inter- 
pretation and endeavors to draw general conclu- 
sions about the relative weight of the various fac- 
tors affecting the supply of teachers and their posi- 
tion in the community.—WCOTP Reports. 


® A Partial Bibliography of Materials Related to 
International Education has been published by the 
Teachers Programs Branch, Division of International 
Education, Office of Education, Washington, 25, 


D. C. 


® Completion of a building to house the Institute 
of Latin American Studies at Mississippi Southern 
College is expected December 20. The building in- 
cludes an unusual circular-shaped phonetics lab- 
oratory, featuring a glass-enclosed control booth 
and sixteen individual cubicles lining the circular 
wall. Each cubicle will be equipped with a headset 
and four electrical outlets connected to teaching 
equipment located in the control booth. Through 
the use of tape recorders, disc recorders, record 
players and playbacks and oscilloscopes, Institute 
students will have an opportunity to practice their 
language studies without assistance. 


Agricultural Law Center in Iowa 


An Agricultural Law center has been established 
at the State University of Iowa to further cooper- 
ative research into problems of farm economics and 
farm law. The center is the first of its kind in the 
nation. The new research and service organization 
results from an inter-institutional agreement be- 
tween the University and Iowa State College, with 
the approval of the state board of education. The 
Agricultural Law center’s primary function will be 
the continued development of joint research studies 
with Iowa State College in matters pertaining to 
Iowa agriculture. 

Officials of the two schools point out that the 
laws relating to agriculture are closely intertwined 
with the economics of land use and occupancy, and 
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that the solution of agricultural problems demands 
the best use of Iowa’s educational resources. Future 
projects are planned in connection with land use | 
adjustment, soil erosion control, defining public 
interests in private land, water rights, flood contro], 
farm taxation, and landlord-tenant relationships. 
The specific phases studied in any year will depend 
upon the current importance of the problem. 

In addition to its cooperative function, the Agri- 
cultural Law center will perform a long-needed 
service to lawyers of the state, by providing a clear. 
inghouse for attorneys engaged in farm practice to 
share ideas and information, and undertaking stud. 
ies of legal problems which concern attorneys rep- 
resenting farm clients. 


® The Kefauver investigation revealed that Amer- 
icans are paying four times as much for organized 
gambling as for all forms of education. 


® For the next five years California will need to 
add 13,000 additional teachers each year. 


® More than 3,500 students flocked to the Univer. 
sity of Wisconsin campus during June and July 
for more than 20 adult education programs. Work- 
ing through 24 course departments and almost 30 
other bureaus and offices, the Extension Division 
summer program drew 3,352 adults from almost 
all Wisconsin communities. The institute and short 
course program touched on almost all phases of 
public life—management and labor, industry, edu- 
cation, government, economics, alcohol studies, ge- 
ography, music, engineering, art, insurance, and 
many others. 


Baby Sitters Charge More 


How much does public education cost taxpayers 
in California? The price paid per child is one that 
even a “bargain” baby sitter would be apt to tum 
down—24 cents per hour! This amount represents 
the total cost of public education in California, 
counting everything from teachers’ salaries, build- 
ings, books, and on to the smoke going up an in- 
cinerator chimney. Figures are taken from the 1952 
U. S. Statistical Abstract, which shows that $255.66 
is spent yearly for each child in California’s public 
schools. Dividing this by the number of school days 
and hours gives a per-hour cost of 24 cents. 


® Opportunities to teach English in the secondary 
schools of France and Germany are open to Amer- 
ican graduate students or secondary school teachers 
through the Institute of International Education, 
1 East 67th Street, New York City. Designed to 
train future teachers of French or German, the 
program permits appointees to teach conversational 
English in secondary schools and teacher training 
institutions in those countries. 

Applications by students of French should be 
made to the Institute of International Education. 
In the case of candidates for the study of German, 
graduate students now enrolled in academic insti- 
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tutions should apply to the Fulbright Program Ad- 
viser on their campus. Other candidates should ap- 


ply to the Institute of International Education. 


@ The National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
published and is now distributing a 21-page pam- 
phlet on fire hazards in school buildings. The pam- 
phlet points out that once every hour of the work- 
ing day—3,400 times a year—fire breaks out in 
some school. Over a period of some years, 827 
deaths have occurred in 60 of the more tragic school 
fires. Only last spring fire in an upstate New York 
community took 15 lives and seriously injured 17 
others. In addition, 11 school fires last year resulted 
in losses of $250,000 or more per fire. Included 
were elementary schools, high schools, and univer- 
sity buildings. The pamphlet can be had from the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John 
Street, New York 38, New York. 


@ The American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion, at its annual convention in June, cited Senator 
J. William Fulbright for “lifelong devotion to edu- 
cation and sponsorship of the Fulbright Act,” and 
Columbia University “for its effort to promote the 
cause of all higher education through its bicenten- 
nial celebration; for its stimulation of support for 
education in many places throughout the country; 
and for its service to higher education as a whole 
rather than concentrating merely on the glorifica- 
tion of itself.” 


' @ Two pamphlets, “Progress of the Education of 
Negroes, 1870-1950,” and “Legal Status of Segre- 
gated Schools,” have been published by the NEA 
and the American Teachers Association. They may 
be had by addressing the NEA or the American 
Teachers Association, P. O. Box 271, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


@ The 14th annual edition of Educators Guide to 
Free Films and the 6th annual edition of Educators 
Guide to Free Slidefilms have been published by 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 
The prices are $6.00 and $5.00 per copy. 


_ © Approximately 25 per cent of adolescents be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 19 use alcoholic bever- 
ages. In one survey of high school students, one out 
of three did so, most of them very moderately. Nev- 
ertheless the implications for school authorities are 
meaningful. It appears advisable to be fully aware 
of the fact that the use of alcoholics is not neces- 
sarily the fundamental problem. As in the case of 
narcotics, the use of alcohol may indicate a per- 
| son’s inability to meet certain of life’s requirements. 
~Arthur Lerner. 


® Of all institutions of higher education only 50 
institutions during the period 1946-1951 produced 
10 or more male “scholars” for each 1,000 male 
graduates. “Scholar” is defined as a recent college 
graduate who went on to earn the Ph.D. or who 
won a private foundation grant or a university or 
government fellowship based on academic excel- 
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lence. The first 12 institutions in order of rank are 
as follows: Swarthmore, Reed, University of Chi- 
cago, Oberlin, Haverford, California Institute of 
Technology, Carleton, Princeton, Antioch, Harvard, 
Yale, and Queens (New York City). 


Dedicated to the Unfinished Work 


Now reported to be America’s ninth largest uni- 
versity, Michigan State College, founded in 1855 as 
the country’s first agricultural college and the model 
for the United States land grant college system, is 
celebrating its 100th anniversary during the aca- 
demic year 1954-1955. More than 25 major Cen- 
tennial events are on the calendar. Founders’ Day 
will be observed on February 12, 1955. It was on 
this date in 1855 that the act was signed which es- 
tablished Michigan State College. By coincidence 
it is also the birthday of Abraham Lincoln, who in 
1862 signed the Morrill Act creating the system 
of land grant colleges and universities. Selected as 
the theme for the Centennial year is a quotation 
from Lincoln’s Gettysburg address which reflects 
the nature and purpose of the Centennial’s observ- 
ance: “It is for us the living . . . to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work.” 


® Forty scholarships of $100 each were awarded 
at the University of Illinois this past summer to 
Illinois teachers who enrolled in the University’s 
driver education course. Donor of the scholarships 
was the Allstate Foundation. 


Safety Education Grows 


Three hundred and thirty-eight colleges in 48 
states and the District of Columbia will be offering 
605 courses in general safety education and driver 
education during 1954-55 school year. This is an 
increase of 90 colleges offering safety education 
courses this year, compared to 1953-54, reports 
Safety Education. 


® Nearly 850,000 teenagers are enrolled in driver 
education courses in the nation’s high schools, ac- 
cording to the Research Division, NEA. This repre- 
sents an increase in one year of 15 per cent in the 
number of students enrolled in such courses. Forty- 
seven and two-tenths per cent of our high schools 
offer some kind of driver instruction. 


® Four State University of Iowa physicists were 
members of an expedition which completed this last 
summer a series of 13 combination rocket and bal- 
loon flights, launched from a navy icebreaker in the 
Arctic to study cosmic ray activity. Sponsored 
jointly by the Office of Naval Research and the 
atomic energy commission, the high-altitude experi- 
ments were conducted aboard the USS Atka be- 
tween July 15 and 28. Major objective was to probe 
the ionosphere—a layer of electrically charged air 
beginning 25 miles above the earth—and to attempt 
to rediscover, if possible, a large number of low 
energy particles detected during similar cosmic ray 
observations in 1953. 
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Compliments on the May Issue 


The May 1954 Pur Detta Kappan is a wonderful 
issue; I enjoyed the many and varied articles on Inter- 
national Understanding. They have helped me here in 
Iran very much. This work in a foreign country is a 
great challenge to us.— Boyd McAffee (Beta Sigma 19). 


Just a short note of congratulations on the May issue. 
In my estimation, your introduction set the tone—a very 
fine job.— Millard Harmon (Alpha Lambda 524). 


The May issue is a “honey”—have browsed through 
it more extensively and feel Phi Delta Kappa has every 
right to be proud of it.—Gertrude M. Hall, Director of 
Publicity, Illinois State Normal University. 


Fifty of the copies I ordered arrived today. I like the 
issue (May) very much.—Lester D. Crow (Rho 66). 


It was a great honor to be able to contribute to the 
special issue of Pat DeLta Kappan. The project is very 
important. Your view of internationalism is truly sig- 
nificant in an age of extremes.— Frederick Mayer. 


Thank you very much for copies of the May issue. I 
feel highly complimented to have my contribution print- 
ed next to that of Frank Lloyd Wright. The entire issue 
is an interesting one, and I hope the content will stimu- 
late greater interest in international relations. — Charles 
M. Dennis, Director of Music, San Francisco Unified 


School District. 


Good to Be Back on List 


I find it good to be back on the regular mailing list 
of Put Detta Kappan. It seems to me to be a vital 
publication. I congratulate its editorial staff. During the 
next two years, we shall have some interesting things 
to report on the study of the education and adjustment 
of Puerto Ricans in New York City.—J. Cayce Morrison 
(Sigma 220). 


I would like to obtain 500 copies of my June 1954 
article, “Teacher Problems and Problem Teachers.” In- 
cidentally, you may be interested in knowing requests 
for reprints, as of now, are close to 100.— Arthur Lerner 
(Alpha Epsilon 2033). 


A Copy for Each Teacher 


I request permission to duplicate the list of questions 
included in the article entitled, “Am I PR Minded—And 
Then Some?” by John F. Locke. I would like to give 
each teacher in this school a copy, a total of twenty- 
five (25).—Carl Campbell (Alpha Beta 451). 


Torn by Those Who Fatten on Our Fears 


What a magnificent June editorial! What a high point 
to reach at the end oi the year! I hope that next year 
more attention can be given to the secondary curriculum 
and to two men whose ideas are so important in rela- 
tion to it, Comenius, who wanted to integrate mankind 
by using a common curriculum, and Herbart, whose 
“apperception” and “many-sided interest” have such an 
important bearing upon making a curriculum. 
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Lillian Smith writes in her The Journey as follows: 
“Tt has not been easy for any of us, lately, to keep the 
image of man bright. Even in our minds it has been 
trampled down, flattened by totalitarian beliefs that we 
are not aware we hold, torn by the Censors who fatten on 
our fears; made conforming, “normal,” animal-like, ma- 
chinelike, absolute.” (The italics are mine).—Louis J, 
Henrich (Pi 23). 


Painted Too Rosy a Picture? 


Arthur Corey presents what seems to me to be a 
somewhat too rosy picture. I am the elementary prin- 
cipal of a district servicing 1,100 children. The district 
is taxed to the limit of the legal restrictions, but even 
so, my main concern is trying to talk teachers into stay- 
ing with us another year.—F. B. Current (Chi 601). 
If They Gave Teachers a Break 

I am glad that you have found signs of life, vigor and 
interest in the meetings you have attended. Can you, 
perhaps, persuade our educators to let some of it loose 
while they are at home, particularly at school? As I 
perhaps have said before, teachers as a group are nota- 
bly loyal to their superiors, not all through fright, and 
do realize that with our schools in a state of reorgani- 
zation the administrators are encountering unknown 
problems and untried situations, and have a great deal 
of adjusting to do. But so have the teachers, and I still 
think it is a sad thing that the administrators don’t see 
how much easier it would be all around if they gave the 
teachers a break. It would be a break for them, too, if 
they could only know it.—Ino Howe. 


A Clearing House for Exchanges 


Already I have found the fellowship and professional 
relationships in Phi Delta Kappa most pleasant. Last 
night my wife and I met with the group from this area 
at dinner. We had good fun and also viewed some ex- 
cellent filmstrip developed in the Green Bay Schools. It 
pleases me to know that you are still interested in our 
exchange program. We have completed the second half 
of an exchange with Wayne, Pennsylvania, but most of 
our people are of the opinion that the South-North pupil 
exchanges were best. We are now attempting to arrange 
one with Jackson, Mississippi for next year. I under- 
stand that Kenosha and Carlsbad, New Mexico have 
already completed preliminary arrangements. Our high 
school principal, Mr. Rex John, tells me that you offered 
to let us use your facilities as a clearing house so that 
interested communities could get together. This is an 
excellent idea and I sincerely wish that this might be 
accomplished. Perhaps we could discuss this matter 
further.— Angus B. Rothwell (Phi 1447). 


Editorial Rewards 


I want to express my appreciation for your kind 
assistance and indulgence in the preparation of my 
article, “The Superior Education Students,” which was 
published in the April issue. Your patient criticism and 
encouragement made it possible for me to reword my 
material into its final form.—Robert T. McKibben (Gam- 
ma 1235). 


I have just received the copies of our magazine 
(May), and have read the entire issue, including my 
article, with a great deal of interest. I want to thank 
you for these and also for your interest in helping re 
vise my manuscript. I have had several very nice com- 
pliments.— Robert F. Menke (Alpha Zeta 535). 
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FRATERNITY DIRECTORY 


Campus Chapters 


Location 
Indiana University 


Columbia University 
Univ. of Missouri 

Stanford University 
State Univ. of lowa 


University of Chicago 
Univ. of Minnesota 
Cornell University 
Harvard University 
University of Kansas 
Univ. of California 
University of Texas 
Univ. of Washington 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 
University of Nebraska 
University of Illinois 
New York University 
Ohio State University 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Northwestern University 
Univ. of Wisconsin 
University of Oregon 
Peabody Col. for Tchrs. 
Univ. of Michigan 
Univ. of Oklahoma 
University of Virginia 
St. Col. of Washington 
Kansas State College 
Univ. of Sou. Calif. 
University of Arizona 
Temple University 
Univ. of North Dakota 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Tennessee 
Boston University 
Colorado St. Col. of Ed. 
University of Kentucky 
University of Alabama 
Claremont College 
Rutgers University 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Denver University 
Pennsylvania St. Col. 
University of Utah 
Syracuse University 
Univ. of Calif. at L. A. 
University of Buffalo 


Wayne University 
Louisiana State Univ. 
North Texas St. Col. 
George Washington Univ. 
University of Colorado 
University of Maryland 
Oklahoma A & M Col. 
Western Michigan Col. 
Univ. of N. Carolina 
Washington University 
Towa State College 
Indiana St. Tchrs. Col. 
University of Wyoming 
Univ. of Mississippi 
University of Florida 
Utah St. Agri. Col. 
Ball St. Tchrs. Col. 
Univ. of New Mexico 


Brigham Young Univ. 


Secretary 
Donald J. Ludwig 
Louis Camp 


John Tirrell 
Albert Nelson 
Jack Culbertson 
Wallace E. Heaner 
Francis F. Powers 
Homer W. Beggs 
W. C. Meierhenry 
Roger K. Brown 
Cyril Lindquist 
Donald G, Lux 
Daniel S. Jacoby 
Harry J. Parker 
Norbert J. Nelson 
Emory L. Bruns 
Robert Kammerud 
Claude Eggertsen 
F. Lowell Jackson 
James H. Siske 
Donald E. Carsten 
Wendell R. Kerr 


David Keith Shelver 
uard 


Norman D. St 
Mario DaRos 

Carl V. Peterson 
Omer W. Renfrow 
Onni Kangas 
Edward A. Wicas 
W. L. Knies 

R. D. Johnson 
James E. Wheeler 
Merry! L. Powell 


Anthony F. Lombardo 


Albert H. Naeny 
George R. Villano 
Frank Anthony 


Charles Barnett 
Clyde Madden 

Cc. S. Williams 
Harry G. Detwiler 
Roland E. Balch 


James E. Fetterolf 
Willard S. Swiers 


J. Sidney Carpenter 


Richard H. Barr 


Mailing Address 


c/o Mrs. Carol L. Schaerer, 1105 S. Washington, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

Box 611, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 

101 Rothwell Gym., Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 

2831B Oberlin St., Palo Alto, Calif. 

W-412 East Hall, Col. of Ed., St. Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 
City, lowa 

10441 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 

211 Burton Hall, Univ. of Minn., : 14, Minn. 

Stone Hall, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N ee 

Lawrence Hall, One Kirkiand St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

120 Fraser Hall, Univ. of Kans., ‘Lawrence, Kans. 

Haviland Hall, Univ. of Calif., Berkeley 4, Calif. 

115 Sutton Hall, Univ. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

280 Education Hall, Univ. of Wash., Seattle 5, Wash. 

$115 Alberta St., Munhall, Pa. 

806 Tchrs. Col., Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

806 Univ. H. S., Univ. of Ill., Urbana, II. 

Room 12, Student Bidg., New York 3, N. Y. 

120 Arps Hall, Ohio St. Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio 

8302 Tilden St., Philadelphia 29, Pa. 

848 Hinman Ave., Evanston, III. 

Box 54, Ed. Bidg., Univ. of Wis., Madison 6, Wis. 

1841 Charnelton, Eugene, Oregon 

Box 212, Peabody Col., Nashville 5, Tenn. 

Univ. H. S., Univ. of Mich., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Fac. Exch., Univ. of Okla., ‘Norman, Okla. 

Peabody Hall, Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va. 

Sch. of Ed., St. Col. of Wash., Pullman, Wash. 

Dept. of Ed., Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. 

Box 160, Univ. of Sou. Calif., Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

Box 9865, S. U. P. O., Univ. of Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 

827 Maple Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Box 546, University Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

850 Ludlow Ave., Cincinnati 20, Ohio 

Box 8300, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville, Tenn. 

832 Bay State Rd., Boston 15, Mass. 

Colo. St. Col. of Ed., Greeley, Colo. 

Ext. Div., Univ. of Ky., Lexington, Ky. 

P. O. Box 123, University, Ala. 

P. O. Box 8, Claremont, Calif. 

910 Miltonia St., Linden, N. J. 

2003 Lydonlea Way, Baltimore 14, Md. 

1480 Albion St., Apt. 307, Denver 20, Colo. 

205 Agri. Ed. Bidg., Penn. St. Col., State College, Pa. 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

I, U-3 Slocum Hts., Syracuse 10, N. Y. 

c/o Dept. of Ed., UCLA, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Sch. of Ed., Univ. of Buf., 3335 Main St., Buffalo 14, 


mk Se 
18505 Greenfield, Detroit 85, Mich. 
Box 8729, L. S. U., Baton Rouge, La. 
618 Ector St., Denton, Tex. 
4914 S, 29th Rd., Arlington, Va. 
Col. of Ed., Univ. of Colo., Boulder, Colo. 
Col. of Ed., Univ. of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
227 Whitehurst Hall, Okla. A & M, Stillwater, Okla. 
Box 62, Richland, Mich. 
182 Mason Farm Road, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
4417 Forest Park, Apt. 2038, St. Louis, Mo. 
220 Curtiss Hall, Iowa St. Col., Ames, Iowa 
Indiana St. Tchrs. Col., Terre Haute, Ind. 
303 Ed. Hall, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 
Box 844, University, Miss. 
Col. of Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, Fla. 
Utah St. Agri. Col., Logan, Utah 
Bal! St. Tchrs. Col., Muncie, Ind. 
Rm. 17, Hodgin Hall, Col. of Ed., Univ. of N. Mex., 
Albuquerque. N. Mex. 
Brigham Young Univ., Provo, Utah 


ee 


2248 Makanani Dr., Honolulu 17, Hawaii 

Univ. of S. D., Vermillion, S. D. 

U-66, Univ. of Conn., Storrs, Conn. 

Owen Hall, Col. of the Pac., Stockton, Calif. 
117 Summit Blvd., Peoria, Il. 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Col. of Ed., Univ. of Ark., Fayetteville, Ark. 
Box 565, Univ. of Houston, Houston, Texas 
Miss. Sou. Col., Hattiesburg, Miss. 

2045 W. Washington St., Phoenix, Ariz. 

1658 Cable, San Diego, Calif. 

Sch. of Ed., Montana St. Univ., Missoula, Mont. 
Thach Hall, Alabama Poly. Inst., Auburn, Ala. 
Sch. of Bus., Florida St. Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 
186 Clayton St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 


University of Hawaii 
Univ. of South Dakota 
Univ. of Connecticut 
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Stuart H. Manning 
George Ingebo 
Frank B. Miller 
Melvin W. Farley 
Jack Q. Reynolds 
Car! Gulde 

Norvin L. Landskov 
Archibald D. Eddy 
James Orren Miller 
Hazen R. Lawson 
Andrew G. Duncan 
Glen E. Murphy 
Philard McAtee 
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University of Houston 
Mississippi Sou. Col. 
Arizona St. Col. at Tempe 
San Diego State Col. 
Montana State Univ. 
Alabama Polytechnic Inst. 
Florida State University 
San Francisco State Col. 
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Omega 

Alpha Alpha 
Alpha Beta 
Alpha Gamma 
Alpha Delta 
Alpha Epsilon 


Location 
San Francisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Muncie, Ind. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Kirksville, Mo 
San Antonio, Tex. 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Houston, Texas 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Hammond, Ind. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bloomington, IIL. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Appleton, Wis. 


Field Chapters 


Treasurer 


Arthur Lindborg 
H. C. Bleckschmidt 
Algot E. Anderson 
Vernon Heckman 
Edward W. Morton 
John E. Stuart 
aN John 

. Se 7 
J tone Bak 
Milton D. "Custuctcher 
Hilmen Kjorlie 
C. H. Allen 
Leon E. Taliaferro 

. Grubbs 


ne corte 

8766 gist St., San Francisco 1 on 
7528 Forest View Dr., St, Lou Louse 21, Mo. 

518 Taylor St., Topeka, Kans. 

4412 Princeton, 


William T. Kutsche 

Duewaine Hawblitzel 

Frank S. Albright 

Werner Siems 

Paul Carmichael 

Lavern Laubaugh 
Adams 


Horace 
Edward Ehlert 


Richard H. Shriner 
Leonard Smith 
Daniel J. Crowley 
W. C. Findley 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Charleston, Iil. 
Macomb, Ii. 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salem, Ore. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
ar Falls, Iowa 
Santa Ana, Calif. 
Utica, N. Y. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Springfield, Mo. 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Chico, Calif. 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Tulare, Calif. 
Ashland, Ore. 


ayette, Ind. 
811 N. Prospect St., oh ey Green, Ohio 
629 Third St., aa oe 2 Iowa 


Herbert M. Silvey 

Joseph Hamblet 

Marvin Gibson 

Robert B. Kennedy 
L. Booker 


R. 

we ~ B. ecto 
A. Gaylord Wilson 

Henry l. Weitzel 

Benjamin Neustel 


Luis Cees, Co o- 


bury Rd., P: 
Whitworth Col., Spokane 12, Wash. 
Chico St. Col., Chico, Calif. 
30 = Dr., Merrick, N. Y. 


850 W: m, Hanford, 
1011 Winchester Ave. Medford, ‘Ore. 
Long Beach, Calif. 6201 E. Anaheim, Long Beach ¥4 Calif. 


Lafayette, La. . 110 eeotnant St., Si, Cloud, Minnes 

St. Cloud, Minn. St. Tchrs. Minnesota 

Edi P Walter A. Jameson 3723 French gi SE _ Pa. 
Frederick S t., Barstow, Calif. 


inboro, Pa. 
Redlands, Calif. Eli R. Steed 409 E. 
Kennewick, Wash. Albert H. Wright 204 Atkins, ‘Richland, W Wash 
M. H. Russell Crossett Schla.,. Crossett, Ark. 
117 Trinity Bi Eureka, Cal 


Little Rock, Ark. 3 
Arcata, Calif. S. M. Herriott 


Stephen w. Eggleston 
DeVere O. Taylor 


District Organization 


Tieszen, Black Hills St. Tehrs. Col., “yr ~ “apg So. Dak; 
George F. Walters, 788 Ninth St., Boulder, Colo. 


DISTRICT V 


DISTRICT I 
Representative: Victor N. Phelps, 2865 Harrison St., Milwaukie, 


re. 
Coordinators: Homer Boroughs, Jr., 230 Education Hall, Univ. of 
Wash., Seattle 5, Wash.; Alvin V. Miller, So. Oregon Col., 
Ashland, Ore. R. Hickerson ag nit ct 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
oodland, 


i 48 
Rayburn, 215 Hobbs St., Plainfield, Ind. ; 
220 N. Murray St., Madison, 


DISTRICT II 


Representative: Arthur E. Arnesen, 440 E. First South St., Salt 
Lake City 2, Utah. 

Coordinators: Avery Allen, 1726 Olive St., Bakersfield, Calif. ; 
W. M. Gates, 317 W. Encanto Bivd., Phoenix, Ariz.; C. D. 
McBride, 827 E. First South St., Logan, Utah ; Edwin A. 
Swanson, 2292 Shibley Ave., San "Jose 25, Calif.; Arthur T. 
Tait, 3746 Lankershim Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


DISTRICT II 


Representative: Ernest M. Anderson, Kans. St. Tchrs. Col., 
Pittsburg, Kans. 

Coordinators: H. Leigh Baker, Kans. St. Col., Manhattan, Kans. ; 
L. H. Bengtson, Oklahoma A & M Col., Stillwater, Okla. ; 
Clifford S. Blackburn, Supt. of Schls., North Little Rock, Ark.: 
Leonard E. Massey, 803 Park Place, —— Texas ; "Robert 
E. Strickler, 3538 Halliday, St. Louis 18, 


DISTRICT IV 
Representative: Gordon I. Swanson, 1440 Raymond, St. Paul 


8, Minn. 

Coordinators: F. R. Adams, State Dept. of Ed., St. Paul 1, 
Minn.; Laurence S. Flaum, Prof. of Ed., Drake Univ., Des 
Moines 11, Iowa; Erwin H. Goldenstein, Supervisor of Ed. 
& Sec. Ed., State Dept. of Public Inst., Lincoln 9, Nebr.; D. W. 


ves VI 
Representative: Calvin E. Gross, The Public Schools, Weston i 


Mass. 
Coordinators: Howard Antre, Cornell Univ., el N. 
Ernest R. Caverly, Supt. of Schis., ; 
E. Medinger, 8708 Loch Raven Blvd. Baltimore i8, i 
Franklin Miller, Pennsylvania St. Col., State Collen’ 4 
George F. Stauffer, 7 Gladstone Rd., Lenatowen, E> SUD 
ton , tH, 76 Sylvan Pl., Valley Stream, L. L, N. *y. % 
DISTRICT VII 


Representative: Charles R. Foster, Pipettes of Graduate § 


in Ed., Univ. of Fla., Gaines 

Coordinators : Harley F. Garrett, 9 ef ay Box 3887, 
versity, Miss.; L. M. Harrison, Dept. Louisiana 
Univ., Baton Rouge, La.; Leslie rag a of 
Lexington, Ky. ; Vincent McGuire, Lo yr Oe of 
Gainesville, Fla. ; Willard H. 
Auburn, Ala. ; Nathaniel H. S int. of of NG. C., Chapel 
N. C.; H. Shuster, Univ. of Va., Charlottesville, Va. ; G 
Wilson, George Peabody Col, Nashville, _ 





